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DIGEST QUIZ 


HAT'S IN a name—especially two first names? How many of 

VW) outstanding Negro leaders can you identify just by their first 
two names? This is a mental exercise in elusive names which 
should be easy but isn’t as easy as it would look. 

The idea is to get the last name of a notable after his first two have been 
set down. For instance, ‘Franklin Delano’’ would call for ‘‘Roosevelt” 
as the answer. 

Count five points for each correct answer. Less than 70 puts you out 
socially. Anything over 80 is good while 90 gets you in the upper 
brackets. Answers on Page 65. 


1, Asa Phillip 11. William Burghardt 
2. George Washington 12. William Levi 

3. Mary McLeod 13. Frederick Douglass 
4. Edward Kennedy . 14. Joseph Louis 

5. William Henry 15. William Grant 

6. Booker Taliaferro 16. Francis Ellis 

7. Adam Clayton 17. Adolph Felix 

8. Marcus Manassah 18. Paul Lawrence 

9. Zora Neale 19. Leroy Satchel 

10. James Weldon 20. Benjamin Oliver 
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{ As America goes so goes 
the Negro and vice versa 


NOVEMBER 


NO. 1 


Condensed from New World 


By Langston Hughes 


UITE simply, the future of 

the American Negro is the 

Q future of America itself. 

We are one out of every 

ten in the United States. Where 

America goes, we go. And, be- 

lieve it or not, where we go, so 
goes America. 

The American Negro is a barom- 

eter of American progress at the 


LANGSTON HUGHES is perhaps 
one of the best known of Negro fiction 
writers whose books, plays, and poems 
are read by a world audience. ‘The 


Big Sea” and “Ways of White Folks” 
are his most widely circulated books. 
He is at present a columnist for the 
Chicago Defender. 


moment, not only on a national 
scale, but on a world scale. 

In the midst of a war ostensibly 
for the preservation of freedom 
and democracy, it is absurd to pro- 
claim the Four Freedoms as a 
world-ideal and deny those same 
freedoms by force to a large por- 
tion of our own population, par- 
ticularly in the southern part of 
the United States where several 
millions of colored people are not 
yet permitted to vote, are denied 
skilled work in industry, and segre- 
gated into Jim Crow coaches when 
traveling, 

How then may we solve this 
problem of obvious contradiction 
between democratic theory and un- 
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democratic practice? If we do not 
solve it the people of the Allied 
countries, particularly those of Asia 
and Latin America, will not believe 
us when we say we follow democ- 
racy. The Axis, particularly Japan, 
will continue to use this contradic- 
tion as a _ strong psychological 
weapon against us. 

It is easy to use the great words, 
freedom, liberty, democracy, loose- 
ly. Apparently it is not easy for 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples to put 
those words into practice regard- 
ing the colored peoples of the 
world. Generations of miseduca- 
tion, of education for exploitation 
rather than cooperation, is partly 
to blame. In the United States 
the historical circumstances of slav- 
ery are not a century away, and of 
a freedom granted the body but 
not the soul, a freedom without the 
ballot, with limited economic op- 
portunities, and with definite cur- 
tailment (by custom and violence 
if need be) of normal human aspi- 
rations is, of course, also to blame. 

How to overcome today these 
past errors of human relationship, 
and achieve a decent minimum of 
racial cooperation, is a problem of 
national importance now recog- 
nized by all liberals of all political 
parties from Roosevelt and Willkie 
to the Communists. The reaction- 
aries who ignore the problem, or 
who take cognizance of it only to 
apply to it the theories and actions 
of Hitler, are also those who are 
most anti-labor and anti-progres- 


November 


sive in general, both in their Igcal 
and global outlook. Those who 
take time out from war-production 
to foment race riots from Beaumont 
to Detroit, obviously do not know 
what the war is about, or else they 
do not care. 

They must be made to know and 
taught to care if victory is to come 
soon, and if there is to be a decent 
peace after the war. Therefore, 
education, that old hope and rem- 
edy for human ills, is the first step 
toward racial unity. White 
Americans must be shown that col- 
ored Americans are not a danger 
to them but a potential reservoir of 
help and friendship, not a liability 
but an asset. The labor waste alone 
that discrimination in industry 
brings about is appalling. The 
mounting racial tension is disas- 
trous and unnerving to morale. 

Fifty years ago the cry was for 
education for the Negro people. 
Hampton, Tuskegee, Fisk, and 
Howard University appealed to the 
consciences and purses of liberal 
white Americans. 

Today the need is for education 
along racial lines for whites rather 
than Negroes. And since it is a 
job of national scope, the govern- 
ment itself must take a hand in its 
achievement. Just as the army is 
preparing millions of pamphlets on 
how our soldiers should behave in 
North Africa, Persia, in Australia, 
so the government must use the 
printing press, the radio, and the 
schools and colleges to educate the 
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civilian masses for racial decency 
at home, lest the anti-Negro feel- 
ing that has been allowed to grow 
spread (as it has already begun to 
spread) to Mexicans, Jews, and 
over the color and race line, to 
Catholics and other national minor- 
ities. 

As a gesture of decency not only 
at home, but for its effect on our 
Chinese and Latin American allies, 
the Jim Crow car, and the denial 
of equal travel facilities to colored 
people—even to Latin Americans 
of darker skin arriving at Miami 
airport—must be abolished. 

Negroes realize that it is not pos- 
sible to solve overnight an ugly 
racial situation that has been al- 
lowed to drift from year to year, 
with only now and then an effective 
voice raised in protest. 

Now, however, it becomes a mat- 
ter of practical necessity that all the 
American people be concerned with 
these things. Ship building stopped 
at Mobile and Beaumont during 
the riots. Tank and plane pro- 
duction was greatly hindered in 
Detroit for almost a week. The 
Axis radio had a field day with 
its reports of the “democratic” ‘ill- 
ing of Negroes radioed to Atrica, 
Latin America and the East where 
millions of colored people live. 

Humanitarian interests aside, it 
does not make sense for a people 
fighting for the national survival 
of democratic ideals and the free 
way of life, to continue to hamper 
their own struggle by condoning 


THE FUTURE OF BLACK AMERICA 


er 
N393D 5 
Nov 1943~- 
or protecting antiquated and vicious 
Jim Crow provisions as applied to 
one-tenth of their local population. 
There are more Negroes in the 
United States than there are people 
in Canada, or in Norway or most 
of the Scandinavian countries taken 
individually, or in Australia. So 
large a body of people cannot be 
mistreated politically and econom- 
ically without harming the entire 
war struggle of the United Nations, 
and without seriously damaging the 
prestige and good-will necessary 


‘to the establishment of a decent 


peace when this war is over. 

Certainly a group of colored peo- 
ple who have produced within the 
last fifty years such outstanding 
citizens as Booker T. Washington 
who introduced the idea of indus- 
trial education to the world, as Dr. 
George Washington Carver in agri- 
cultural science and the chemsitry 
of foods, as Dr. Hinton of Harvard 
University in the field of medicine, 
as Marion Anderson and Paul Ro- 
beson on the concert stage, as Ethel 
Waters and Canada Lee in the 
theatre, as Richard Wright and 
Countee Cullen in literature, as 
Rev. A. Clayton Powell in the 
church and Charles S. Johnson in 
the social sciences—not to speak of 
Joe Louis in the prize ring or Dor- 
tie Miller at Pearl Harbor—surely 
such a people deserve more than 
the Jim Crow car and the mores of 
the Klu Klux Klan. 

Wendell Willkie and Pearl Buck 
are right when they say that tomor- 
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row's world can have no place in 
it for narrow racial chauvinism. 

Fortunately, for the Negro, there 
is no way of changing the world 
without beginning at home to put 
one’s own house in order—as an 
example of what democracy in ac- 
tion can mean. 

That is why I say the future of 
the American Negro is the future 
of America. We stand or fall to- 
gether. If the minister is himself 


a sinner, it is very hard to bring 
others into the fold. Of course, 
armies will do a great deal, but 
a man convinced by force against 
his will remains unconvinced still. 
A peace that is a troubled peace 
becomes but an interlude for the 
future breeding of disastrous war- 
fare. Surely civilized people can 
be taught that simple fact. For 
Americans the place to begin teach- 
ing it is at home. 


White Black And Vice 


CLARENCE DARROW received < deputation from 


the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People who had come to persuade him to defend Dr. Ossian 
Sweet and others indicted for murder in Detroit. These 
people, defending their homes against a mob, had killed 
a white man. Arthur Spingarn, black of hair, dark of 
color, told Darrow the story. 

“I know about the troubles of your people,” said Darrow. 
Spingarn said he was not a colored man. 

Darrow turned to Charles Studin, also swarthy and dark. 
Studin said he was an officer of the association, as were 
many other white people. 

Darrow looked toward Walter White, “I wouldn’t make 
that mistake with you.” Walter White raised his blonde 
head, smiled at Darrow out of his blue eyes, and said, 
“I am a Negro.” 

Arthur Garfield Hays, Saturday Review of Literature 
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{ Sam Langford clowned in ring 


but had enough TNT to induce blackout 


Happy 


Condensed from Saturday Evening Post 


By William McNulty 


endary colored heavyweight 

of a generation ago, has al- 

ways been a hard man to get 
down either inside or out of the 
ring. 

Now broke and almost blind, ac- 
cording to recent reports, the old 
Boston Tar Baby still manages to 
chirp as cheerfully to the occasional 
interviewer as he did during his 
fabulous fighting career. 

Sam, a truly happy-go-lucky war- 
rior, got all the fun there was to 
be had from his battles. On sev- 
eral occasions, while the referee was 
giving them their marching orders 
in the center of the ring, he handed 
his opponent a sealed envelope, 
with instructions not to open it 
“until you wakes up.” This was 
really something of a convenience. 
Coming to in his dressing room 
after the fight, the other man could 
avoid the embarrassment of asking 
what had happened. Inside the en- 
velope would be a slip of paper 
bearing the number of the round in 
which Langford had accurately pre- 
dicted a knockout. 


Gos LANGFORD, the leg- 


Another stunt of Sam’s during 
the referee’s preliminary spiel was 
to pass the time ostentatiously 
measuring the distance between his 
gloved hands and his foe’s chin. 
Such clowning frequently left his 
adversary as jittery as a subdeb at 
her first prom. 

One of the deadliest hitters and 
best all-around fighters in ring his- 
tory, Sam could dispose of the ordi- 
nary boxer almost at will. It is 
generally conceded that, to avoid 
running out of opponents altogeth- 
er, he found it necessary to let some 
men go the limit with him, or even 
capture the decision. 

Certainly his bouts with Joe Jean- 
ette, a colored heavyweight whom 
he met a total of twenty times in 
Europe and America, took on a 
hippodrome flavor. Sam also had 
sixteen engagements with Jim Bar- 
ry, and perhaps a dozen each with 
Sam McVey and Porky Flynn. 

One defeat of Langford’s which 
was definitely on the level was a 
decision he lost fairly early in his 
career to that other great Negro 
heavyweight, Jack Johnson. That 
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one hurt. Johnson later went on to 
win the championship. 

Tradition has it that Johnson, 
who never ducked any other man, 
was afraid to take further chances 
with Sam. At any rate, Langford, 
although often referred to as the 
uncrowned champion, was never 
given an official shot at the title, by 
Johnson or anyone else. 

During Johnson’s reign, Langford 
had a couple of bouts with Gunboat 
Smith, who was being built up as 


In Darkest AMprica 


a “white hope” challenger. The 
first time Smith was credited with 
the decision. On the second, there 
was considerable delay while Smith 
and his handlers objected to the 
choice of referees. ‘““Why don’t you 
catry your own referee, too, Sam- 
bo?” a ringsider shouted. 

“I do, fella,” Sam replied. ‘This 
is it right here.” He held his 
mighty right hand aloft. Smith 
went down and out in the fourth 
round. 


WHEN PRESIDENT BARCLAY of the Negro Re- 
public of Liberia was concluding his official visit to Wash- 
ington, President Roosevelt said to him: 

“When you get back home, don’t forget to send me some 
of those stamps with leopards on them.” 


Drew Pearson 


WHEN PILOTS of the Ninety-ninth Pursuit Squad- 
ron participated in a parade in North Africa, natives seeing 
them, exclaimed, ‘‘Look at the American Senegalese!”’ 


Baltimore Afro-American 


BANTU Negroes applaud an orator with hisses. 
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Pacts 


{ Race barriers cracked in Britain 


right through most exclusive circles 


Color Jn England 


Condensed from Washington Star 


T WAS far back in the 18th 
g century that a great English 

Lord Chancellor ruled that 

any slave who set foot on 
English soil thereby became a free 
man. 

To engage in the slave trade was 
made a capital offense in any part 
of the British dominion at least half 
a century before its abolition in the 
U.S. A. 

England had been a melting pot 
of many races a thousand years ago. 
Since it acquired its overseas do- 
mains it has been a center of cos- 
mopolitan culture, and for years 
past people of all nations and col- 
ors have been its welcome guests. 

Colored people go to court and 
are received by the King and Queen 
at Buckingham Palace garden par- 
ties and state balls. More than one 
colored man has been created an 
English nobleman; at least one has 
become a member of the English 
House of Commons; at least one 
colored woman has become an 
English peeress. 

The London Club, usually re- 
garded as the most exclusive, 
founded by King Edward VII for 
his personal friends and used regu- 


larly by the royal princes, has col- 
ored members. 

Oxford and Cambridge — of 
which today about 50 per cent of 
the students are supported in whole 
or in part out of public funds— 
as well as other universities have 
large numbers of colored students 
who reside in the same dormitories 
and associate fully with English 
students. At the present time the 
president of the student body of 
Oxford usually considered the most 
conservative of umiversities—is a 
West African Negro, chosen freely 
by the whole body of the students. 

One of the fashionable colleges 
—Balliol—a considerable propor- 
tion of whose students come from 
Eton and other leading public 
schools, has also a large number 
of colored students. 

A well-known story relates that 
an English missionary once fell into 
the hands of cannibals who were 
about to make him the chief item 
of their dinner menu. They began 
to undress him, and then one of 
them noticed that he was wearing 
an old-school tie in the Balliol col- 
ors: “Hello,” he shouted, ‘‘are you 
a Balliol man? We're all Balliol 
men,” and so released him. 
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THE PREACHER at a big te- 
vival meeting was delivering a par- 
ticularly eloquent sermon on the 
evil of strong drink. 

Part way through the message he 
paused and said, “Yes, my friends, 
drink is a curse. If all the public 
saloons were at the bottom of the 
sea, what would be the result?” 

From the back of the house a 
voice was heard to say, “A lot of 
people would be drowned!” 


Louisville Courier-Journa 


A NEGRO MINISTER was vis- 
iting on the farm of one of his 
church members. The land was in 
excellent condition and prospects 
were bright for a good harvest. 
Upon numerous occasions the pas- 
tor would compliment his charge, 
saying, “You and the Lord have 
certainly done a fine job out here.” 
As the pastor was leaving, he re- 
marked once again upon the suc- 
cess ‘you and the Lord” are having. 
_ The Negro farmer, somewhat 
amused, could not help remarking, 
“Yes, parson. What you say is true. 
But I just wish you could have seen 
this here farm about five years ago, 
when the Lord had it all by Him- 
self!” 

Liberty 


10 


Pulp 


and 


Pew 


KNOWING that the minister 
was very fond of cherry brandy, 
one of the church elders offered to 
present him with a bottle on one 
consideration—that the pastor ac- 
knowledge receipt of the gift in the 
church paper. 

“Gladly,” responded the good 
man. 

When the church magazine came 
out a few days later, the elder 
turned at once to the “appreciation” 
column. There he read: 

“The minister extends his thanks 
to Elder Brown for his gift of fruit 
and the spirit in which it was 
given.” 

Rosa Lee, Coronet 


ANITA DANIEL, the writer, 
once had an aged gardener named 
Christopher, who was constantly 
telling stories about the miracles 
performed by a preacher in a near- 
by village. “It is the Lord himself 
who tells the saint man things,” 
he once announced reverently. 
“Every afternoon the door opens 
and the Lord comes in, and they 
talk together.” 

“Have you seen this with your 
own eyes?” asked Miss Daniel. 

“Well, no,” frowned Chris- 


topher. ‘But the saint man told 
me himself.” 

“And you really believe him?” 
queried the writer. 

“Do I believe him!" exclaimed 
Christopher. “Why, ma’am, do 
you suppose the Lord would come 
in every day and talk with a liar?” 

Les Wagner, 
Editor of Script Magazine 

THE CHAPLAIN was attending 
a banquet marking the end of basic 
training. A clumsy KP dropped 
a plate of hot soup in his lap. 

Glancing around he said with 
restraint written all over his face: 
“Will some layman say something 
appropriate 

The Range Finder 


PULPIT AND PEW 11 


“STAND UP,” shouted the col- 
ored evangelist. ‘Stand up if you 
want to go to heaven.” 

Everybody stood up but one old 
man. 

“Don’t you want to go to 
heaven?” asked the preacher. 

“Sure I do,” replied the old man, 
“but I ain’t going with no excur- 
sion.” 

Banana Peelings 


THIRTY YEARS ago in Geor- 
gia, Father Divine was examined 
by a lumacy board. His name was 
entered on the records as “John 
Doe, alias God.” 


Coronet 


Bottoms Up 


TWO NEGRO SOLDIERS were on a transport going 


overseas. Standing on the deck they gazed out across the 
vast expanse of water. 

“That’s the most water I’ve ever seen in all my life,” 
said one. ‘Did you ever see so much water?” 

Said his companion: “You ain’t seen nothing yet. That's 
just the top of it.” 
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COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Putting On The Dog. In Los 
Angeles, a dead dog was refused 
burial in the Los Angeles Pet Cem- 
etery — “Plots $50" — because its 
owner was a Negro. The cemetery 
also refuses to bury dogs belonging 
to Chinese and Mexicans. 

Crime Wave. In Danville, IIl., 
a Negro was given a six-month 
term in the county farm when a 
cop saw him ask a white girl for 
street directions. The policeman 
said he was “‘dating up” the girl. 

He Who Laughs Last. In At- 
lanta, Ga., it was announced after 
long study that the city never sur- 
rendered to General Sherman during 
the Civil War. The Atlanta His- 
torical Society said the mayor rode 
out to surrender to a proxy. 

What’s In A Color? In Wash- 
ington, the Fair Employment Prac- 
tice Committee was told by its 
counsel that the only difference be- 
tween a railroad steward and a 
waiter (except for wages) was one 
has “‘a black coat and a white face,” 
the other “‘a white coat and a black 
face.” 


Business Boom. In New York 
the Breslee Manufacturing Co. re- 
ported that 24 hours after pub- 
licity about whites and Negroes 
working together in their plant, 
they were swamped with new busi- 
ness. 


12 


Remember Bataan? In Wash- 
ington, a Red Cross benefit of the 
movie “So Proudly We Hail” about 
Bataan nurses—both white and Fili- 
pinos—was called off because the 
theater refused to admit Negro 
nurses to the show. 


Union Now—But Not Forever. 
In Monroe, La., the AFL Painters’ 
Union advertised in the local daily, 
protesting use of Negro painters 
as “inconsistent with the policies of 
white supremacy.” 


Perfect Alibi. In Madison, 
N. C., police arrested a white tenant 
farmer for attempted rape of a 
white woman, who reported a 
Negro molested her. The farmer 
admitted using makeup to blacken 
his face for the assault. 


Labor’s Lure Lost. In Colum- 
bia, S. C., five Negro women left 
their Sunshine laundry jobs to take 
work at higher pay. Police jailed 
them and charged them with “‘loaf- 
ing.” 

Election Day. In Baltimore, a 
group opposing the C.1.O. in a 
Glenn Martin aircraft plant labor 
board vote circulated a card among 
white workers which said: ‘‘No 
segregation, no Jim Crow toilets, 
no Jim Crow pay lines, no Jim 
Crow cafeteria, if the C.I.O. wins.” 


{ Missionaries try to introduce 
false morality to natives 


Life Africa 


Condensed from the book, “Life Is Too Short” 


By C. Kay-Scott 


EFORE I went to Central 
fs Africa I believed that the 

teachings of Christianity, 

through word and example, 
were a good thing for savages. 
Otherwise I should not have become 
a physician to American missionaries 
and their converts, as well as to the 
heathen surrounding them. 

I still think the teachings of 
Christianity, sensibly explained and 
exemplified, are a good thing for 
savages, also for white people, in- 
cluding missionaries. 

But after practicing my profes- 
sion in Africa, I came to the con- 
clusion that, while I still believed 
in the kindly ethics of Christianity, 
an arbitrary attempt to impose on 
savages as gospel, the current Prot- 


C. KAY-SCOTT is the pen name of 
Dr. Frederick C. Wellman, whose va- 
tied career as a physician, educator, 
farmer, writer, businessman and painter 
is told in his autobiography, “Life Is 
Too Short.” He has been the author 
of several novels and has traveled widely 
throughout the world. He began his 
journeys in Africa during the Nineties, 
the period which he describes in this 
excerpt from his book. 


estant manners of Boston. Massa- 
chusetts, or Oberlin, Ohio, plus 
winking at, or openly enccuraging, 
petty hypocrisy in order to avoid 
embarrassing issues, was nut a good 
thing. 

The missionary ladies succeeded, 
with some difficulty (for the na- 
tives themselves saw no reason 
whatever for it), in persuading the 
girls to cover up their breasts. But 
many of the more mature women 
were still recalcitrant. When a 
young girl married and had a baby, 
off came her breast cloth. She had 
backslidden. 

What lay behind it, had the mis- 
sionaries taken any trouble to 
understand the customs, was that 
this simply denoted motherhod. 
The new young mother was proud 
of her breasts full of milk and, 
even while not engaged in nursing 
her baby, it was both proper and 
meritorious to show them. 

The older women were proud 
that they had been mothers. Their 
empty pendulous breasts were a 
badge of former usefulness and im- 
portance. There was precisely as 
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much sex in it all as in a young 
American matron proudly pushing 
a perambulator along the sidewalk, 
or an estimable old lady wearing a 
brooch enclosing a lock of her first- 
born’s baby hair. The missionaries’ 
attitude was about as if wealthy and 
powerful heathen missionaries came 
to Kearney, Nebraska, and raised 
hell because young married mothers 
were seen knitting children’s socks, 
or respectable widows wore wed- 
ding rin;'s in public, on the ground 
that such practices were obscene. 

The missionary ladies, and the 
husbands of the married ones, even 
worked hard to induce the boys to 
wear shirts and long below-knee 
skirts instead of loin cloths. The 
more spinsterish ones were even 
strong for pants, Heaven save the 
mark, 

Meanwhile Arab slave traders, 
who roamed wide over Africa at 
that time, and whose sex practices 
among the helpless natives were 
unthinkable, went voluminously 
clothed from head to foot; and Ne- 
gro prostitutes in Benguella, Catum- 
bella and other coast towns were as 
liberally and properly covered as 
the most prissy Victorian lady. The 
generalization that the less the Afri- 
cans wore the stricter their sex vir- 
tue is too sweeping, though prob- 
ably nearer the truth than the 
opposite. 

When it came to such important 
and complicated problems as mar- 
riage, divorce, and especially polyg- 
amy, the missionaries were about as 
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helpful as a baby provided with a 
razor. In the first place they, par- 
ticularly their wives and above all 
the spinster teachers, took it upon 
themselves to try to remodel an en- 
tire net of tribal customs on the 
pattern of sex rclationships between 
the members of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of, say, Cherryvale, 
Kansas. 

They did not know, as I soon 
did, that native children began to 
try to have sexual intercourse at five 
or six years of age, persevering 
until they were old enough to suc- 
ceed, and that girls enthusiastically 
continued on their downward 
course until they married, after 
which they were (with very rare 
exceptions indeed) true to their 
husbands. 

Also widows, either through 
death or divorce, copulated at will 
with any man they liked but, on 
remarriage, became again models 
of fidelity. In other words, adul- 
tery, formerly punished by death 
of the woman, was a serious crime, 
while fornication was regarded 
about as we look on dancing or 
mild flirtation. 

On the other hand, insofar as I 
could gather, there were no sexual 
perversions; and I asked natives 
who trusted me completely. They 
knew of such at the coast, among 
both blacks and whites, but evinced 
a mixture of amusement and con- 
tempt for people who had to do 
such things. There was no particu- 
lar concealment about what was by 
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our people considered perfectly con- 
ventional, but the American preach- 
ers, their wives and the maiden 
schoolmistresses hadn't the slight- 
est notion that the merry children 
playing about, the laughing boys 
and girls going to school, and the 
quiet and cheerful unmarried 
women of the community we lived 
in were not prodigies of conti- 
nence. 

The word ekamba is usually 
translated as “friend”; but it means 
pal, intimate chum, close comrade, 
even something like soul mate. 
Affection and devotion to an 
ekamba takes the place of romantic 
love, of which they have none. 

The institution was first brought 
to my attention when a girl came 
from a distant village bringing a 
huge basket loaded with native 
delicacies, as a present to Malenge 
our young house boy. The two vis- 
ited for an hour or so and she went 
away empty-handed. After she left 
he remarked to me, “She is my 
ekamba.” 

A couple of months later, on pay 
day, Malenge asked for two days 
off, carefully loaded up his entire 
wages with some additional trink- 
ets, and told me he was taking it 
all to his ekamba. 

But Malenge suddenly married 
another girl, though he and his 
ekamba continued exactly as before 
—with the apparent full approval 
of Malenge’s wife! I expressed 
surprise. 

“Oh, you couldn’t marry your 
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ekamba,” he explained. 

‘I queried further. 

“No,” protested Malenge, very 
shocked, “it would be wrong to 
have sex with an ekamba.” 

In talking with him and other 
natives, I found that a young boy’s 
ekamba might be a girl, another 
boy, a man or woman, either old 
or of the age of his parents, rich, 
poor, a chief or slave; and all as- 
sured me the friendship never re- 
motely approached a sex relation. 

These, then, were the facts and 
traditions amidst which a set of 
American puritans tried to put it 
over, on the stated, or at least im- 
plied, authority of the New Testa- 
ment that, for a Bantu mother of 
exemplary life to expose her bosom 
was sinful, or at least grossly im- 
modest. The confusion is easily 
imagined, as well the position in 
which the missionaries placed them- 
selves as teachers of morals. 

I have often since wondered, in 
case the Old Testament was ever 
translated into Umbundu, what our 
natives thought of parts of it. 
When I advised young boys, in the 
plainest of language, of the effects 
of early over sex-indulgence on 
adult virility, and immature girls of 
its bearing on the future fertility, 
they listened; but they simply 
thought the missionaries very 


dumb. Something could have been 
done in time to inculcate these un- 
taught people with many beneficial 
lessons in good living; but ascetic 
American ministers and austere 
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ladies weren’t the ones to do it. 

Perhaps one of the most mis- 
chievous things was an attempt on 
the part of our American women to 
reverse among their converts the 
traditional parental and economic 
status of native man and wife. No 
one save myself seemed to grasp the 
fact that we foreigners were a tiny 
island in the midst of a great popu- 
lation that had, ages before we ar- 
rived, been developed and held 
together by the matrilineal prin- 
ciple and was only even now be- 
ginning a slow transition toward 
certain modifications, probably dat- 
ing from the time when they began 
to trade with white men of the 
coast. According to this principle, 
lineage, inheritance of property, 
and family relationships are traced 
through the mother only. This of 
course applies to children of unmar- 
ried mothers as well. “You always 
know your mother,” is a common 
Umbundu saying. 

Undoubtedly the most perplex- 
ing problem of all, to me, was that 
of polygamy. To the missionaries 
it was simple. They held that any 
convert must put away all his wives 
but one and she must be, if still 
living, the first one he married. 

To begin with, according to na- 
tive law, each succeeding wife is 
as honorably married as her prede- 
cessor. I have known the rejected 
second wife of a new church mem- 
ber to sing for days the death song, 
tears running down her face. 

In the second place African 
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polygamy is for the husband pri- 
marily a question of power and 
wealth and, for both him and his 
wives, one of social position, not 
one of lust. 

Among a people where sexual 
promiscuity begins in early child- 
hood, and where all nubile unmar- 
ried girls and all widows are to be 
had for the asking, particularly 
when, from the hazards of wilder- 
ness travel and of wars, men are 
distinctly outnumbered by women, 
no native needs extra wives to keep 
him busy. The daily requests I re- 
ceived, from men barely middle 
aged or even still quite young, for 
aphrodisiacs sufficiently attest this. 

In matter of fact, the majority 
of men were monogamous; chiefs, 
petty chiefs, lesser head men, and 
rich individuals (from the native 
standpoint) having from two up to 
many wives. 

The institution is a sovereign 
and plutocratic one. A chief having 
numerous wives may have sex rela- 
tions with few of them, especially 
since he may have as many concu- 
bines as he can afford to house and 
clothe. Yet each of his wives con- 
tributes to his importance and helps 
enable him to rule, each occupying 
a comparatively more favorable po- 
sition than, for example, old maids 
of a good family in the Europe of 
the nineties. The rejected wife 
mentioned above, who sang the 
death song, was grieving because 
her entire social world was wrecked 
and she, once looked up to, had 
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suddenly become a nonentity. 

For a chief, or other important 
figure, in order to keep his dignity 
and retain office must be able to 
entertain visiting chiefs and their 
retinues, and all other distinguished 
visitors, his wives sharing in his 
reflected glory. He must return in 
full measure presents sent to him, 
hold ceremonies, feasts, and other 
functions, according to tribal pro- 
cedure. The entire social life of the 
Bantu is permeated with this con- 
ception of the duties and state of 
a ruler. 

To carry out his obligations the 
chief must have the power to do 
so. And this means wives. They 
raise and prepare the food and brew 
the beer for hospitality, and for 
grand ceremonial occasions, and 
their indispensability confers on 
them something of the rank and 
respect due ladies in waiting at a 
court. Without them he would be 
speedily neglected and helpless, or 
even deposed, and his sinking into 
disrespect disintegrates the entire 
formal life, and social fabric, of 
his village or tribe. 

So, asking a chief to give up his 
wives is, from his standpoint, about 
as if pagan missionaries came to 
America and demanded that the 
Vanderbilts and Astors relinquish 
all their financial interests on be- 
coming converts. And natives will 
resist the edicts of government ad- 
ministrators, even though backed 
by force, and secretly cling to their 
old ways. (The government of a 


conquered tribe of course seeks to 
divide, and obviate rallying points 
for rebellion.) 

But a missionary is peaceable, 
forever arguing and exhorting, and 
still, compared with the native scale 
of living, occupies a palace; eats 
and wears fabulous food and rai- 
ment; in short is a Rockefeller, and 
yet a friend. So the poorer and less 
exalted natives begin to hearken, 
and the old order is in question, in- 
cluding its best exponents. 

Consequently, unless endowed 
with enough intelligence to realize 
that whites should not too quickly 
and arbitrarily belittle ancient na- 
tive customs and the power built 
for ages upon them, but should 
work through these until the time 
and conditions are ripe for gradual 
and careful changes, the missionary 
may become a chief factor in the 
rapid decadence, degradation and 
extinction that I have too often ob- 
served among savage people who 
have been thoughtlessly coerced or 
taught to despise and reject over- 
night their traditional background, 
customs and leadership. 

Throughout history virtue has al- 
ways been conformity to an ever 
changing standard and what too 
many people call their conscience 
is only the effect on timid minds of 
a habitual way of doing things; so 
that often the weaker a person’s 
character the more stubborn he is 
regarding matters of habit. . 

It is something to hold to; but 
the missionary might stop to think 
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that the native is holding some- 
thing, too, and be careful of de- 
stroying that anchorage without 
providing another. 

In saying this I should perhaps 
emphatically add that polygamy 
does not in the least appeal to me 
personally and, in view of our his- 
tory, economic status, ethics and re- 
ligious tendencies, I disapprove of 
it among occidental nations, also 
that I believe with time it will be 
abandoned by all nations. But I 
should hate to be one who, with 
any power or influence, views too 
simply its problems in Central 
Africa. 

Perhaps here is where I may best 
discuss the question of white men’s 
relations with native women, and 
particularly the fate of children 
born to such temporary establish- 
ments. 

Almost all traders and officials I 
knew, many of them had families 
at home, took such temporary 
“wives,” in most cases pureblooded 
native girls, in others, especially 
near the coast, women with white 
blood already in them. It was recog- 
nized practice with the Portuguese, 
strongly advised by their medical 
fraternity, and had little hypocrisy 
about it. Those with sufficient 
money not infrequently sent their 
half-breed children to Portugal to 
be educated with their legitimate 
sons and daughters. 

Non-Portuguese whites, such as 
French, Dutch and Belgians, usu- 
ally followed suit; but Englishmen 
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as a tule frowned on the custom 
(though I have known more than 
one of them who indulged in it 
surreptitiously) and the mission- 
aries of course were against it to a 
man, to say nothing of the women. 

The question is a very practical 
one as I, who passed several years 
of my African stay alone, my fam- 
ily being in Europe or America, can 
testify. For a normal young man 
in bounding health is human. I 
have seen countless native girls as 
beautiful as a bronze statue by a 
great artist; and any of them still 
unattached would have been almost 
literally overjoyed to come to me; 
for, save in the far interior, to be 
the “wife” of a well-known and 
powerful white man is the height 
of a native woman’s ambition. 

The psychology of such women 
is interesting: they do not regard 
themselves as unvirtuous in the 
least. Even those at the coast who 
are outright prostitutes have a curi- 
ous self-respect. I particularly re- 
member one, a young girl in the 
island of Sao Vicente. Though I 
refused her courteous proffer, we 
had quite a long talk, as we walked 
up and down the beach in the cool 
evening. 

In the course of our conversation 
she said: “Senhor, I am a good 
girl. One day when I have saved 
enough I shall go to another island 
where no one has ever seen me and 
work as a servant and act modestly 
until some man asks me to marry 
him; because I want a home and 
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children too, like other women. 

“My mother did that, though no 
one ever knew until she told me 
when she was dying. It is of course 
slow, now that she is gone and I 
have to support the family; for my 
two little brothers go to the parish 
school, and that is expensive. But 
with the help of Our Lady I think 
I can make it before I grow too old 
for any man to want me.” 

The problem is really one of 
miscegenation; because the native 
gitl nearly always contrives to have 
a child by her white partner, an- 
other supreme ambition of hers. 

The end-product of miscegena- 
tion may, for all I know, be an ad- 
vance on restricted human breeding. 

In the Cape Verde Island, Fer- 
nando Po, and on the African 
coast itself, I have found proudly- 
boasted mixtures of the blood of 
early Yankee whalers, the first 
Dutch conquerors, more recent 
Spanish or Portuguese administra- 
tors and settlers, with that of the 
Negro woman found or brought 
by the whites, the result of which 
is a type at times exemplified by 
as handsome men as one ever meets, 
and girls of as breath-taking beauty 
as I ever saw. 

In South America I have ob- 
served the mixture of Spanish or 
Portuguese blood with Indian and 
Negro, with its frequent produc- 
tion of splendid-looking and bril- 
liant men who occupy high posi- 


tions in society and the gift of the 
state, not to mention women who 
are highly-educated and exquisite 
creatures. 

So, perhaps, in the long view the 
tenet of pure blood (conceivably 
based on a false aesthetic conten- 
tion that a perfect example of in- 
bred race, a Scandinavian maiden, 
Chinese lady, Arab sheik, Hindu 
gentleman, Indian warrior or Bantu 
chief is finer than any hybrid of 
them could possibly be) may be 
only parochial, a snobbish doctrine 
of the stud book. 

As the world, thanks to increas- 
ingly rapid and farther-reaching 
communication and transportation, 
grows smaller and smaller, mis- 
cegenation is probably inevitable 
anyway, even in our own country 
with its population of Negroes, 
American Indians and whites, espe- 
cially as the question of color line 
will become an international one 


‘after the conclusion of the present 


world war. 

How, for example, when peace 
comes to be discussed, can we 
racially discriminate against our 
allies, the Chinese, to say nothing 
of Filipinos, Javanese and other 
East Indians, and the Negroes of 
the Soudan now fighting on the 
side of the United Nations. And, 
from the examples I have given, the 
end-product may well be a com- 
pletely desirable advance toward 
human perfection. 
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{ New N. Y. judge fears racial 
prejudice is getting worse 


Justice 


Condensed from New York Post 
By Dexter Teed 


PPOINTED justice of the 
A New York City Court, 

Francis E. Rivers, 50, 

Negro, is not overcome 
by the thought that this is a step 
in emancipation of his race. He’s 
appreciative and he knows it’s the 
highest judicial office ever held in 
this State by a Negro. But he won- 
ders about the future of his people. 

He believes our approach to the 
Negro problem is wrong. 

“We haven’t done enough ex- 
perimenting,” he insists. “Why 
not find out if there aren’t white 
people who will work and fight 
with Negroes? By that I mean we 
should ask for volunteers. I'll bet 
it would surprise most to find out 
how many American white folks 
are tolerant if given a chance.” 

Rivers is worried by the new 
wave of intolerance resulting from 
racial discrimination in the Army. 
“In the South, especially, they are 
determined that the Negro shall 


not be given immunity because he 
wears a uniform,” he says. ‘The 
attitude is ‘we'll teach them a les- 
son.” So the colored soldiers write 
home or come home—and there’s a 
new racial feeling built up.” 

Tall, gray-haired, distinguished- 
looking, Rivers has brown skin 
and his features are aquiline. He's 
well groomed in a quiet way. A 
laughing, happy man, he isn’t rep- 
resentative of the bitter, down- 
trodden Negro. 

But success, culminating in a 
$17,500 year position, has come 
rather late in life. Now 50, he can 
look back on the struggling years, 
with their disappointments, frus- 
trations and failures. He might 
have become a cynic. The fact he 
isn’t is a tribute to him and his 
family. 

Born in Kansas City, Rivers 
moved to Washington, D, C., when 
he was five. There his father, 
David Foote Rivers, was a Baptist 
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pastor whose unfailing optimism 
inspired young Frank. “Father 
gave me a habitual vision of great- 
ness,” Rivers says now. His mother, 
a musician, taught him to appreci- 
ate the finer things of life, includ- 
ing poetry. 

He wasn’t depressed by the seg- 
regation of Negroes in the nation’s 
capital. Attending Negro elemen- 
tary and high schools, he soon was 
so interested in sports, he might 
have been an athlete, but he wasn’t. 
His only experience was going out 
for the high school football team. 
His reward was an attack of gout 
that ended his football career. 

But he was such a fanatic on ath- 
letes, records and games that his 
pals nicknamed him “Athlete.” 
Wishful thinking led him to read 
about the exploits of the fictional 
heroes, the Merriwell brothers, who 
played for dear old Yale. Result: 
he picked Yale. 

Working his way through by 
waiting on tables, washing dishes, 
collecting bills and typing, he won 
a Phi Beta Kappa key in 1915, ma- 
joring in economics and history. 
Then he went to Harvard for a year 
to study law, but dropped out and 
by 1917 was in the Army. 

Overseas, he was promoted to a 
lieutenant. When the Yanks moved 
into the Meuse-Argonne sector, he 
was with a machine gun outfit that 
encountered some of the heaviest 
fighting of World War I. 

When the war was over Rivers 
visualized himself as getting a good 
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job and enjoying peace. Method- 
ically he prepared a list of 60 pros- 
pective firms that might employ 
him. Result: failure. Most of the 
firms didn’t want Negroes. None 
wanted him. He was discouraged, 
but he finally got a part-time job in 
the post office. A friend suggested 
he should try for a scholarship in 
the Columbia Law School. He did 
—and won it. In 1922 he won his 
law degree and the following year 
he was admitted to the bar—but 
not to a law office. 

Again the doors were closed to 
him because he was a Negro. His 
brilliant record in college and law 
school didn’t mean a thing. But 
General Sessions Judge Jonah Gold- 
stein, who held no racial prejudices, 
took him into his firm. 

Rivers was reasonably successful 
in private practice. Elected to the 
state assembly in 1929, he served 
one term and sponsored laws that 
forced landlords to repair property 
in order to collect rent and estab- 
lished the 10th Municipal Court 
district, allowing two Negro judges 
to be elected. But when Rivers 
tried for a judgeship, he was de- 
feated. 

Although interested in politics, 
it looked as if he was permanently 
retired to private practice until Tom 
Dewey, whom he had met some 
time before at the National Repub- 
lican Club, appointed him an assist- 
ant district attorney in 1938. 

In 1928 he married Lucy Ellen 
Miller. As there are no children 
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Rivers has time for his hobbies. He 
shoots a good game of golf, going 
to Saratoga Springs once a year for 
a week-long session on the links. 
He likes to write in his spare time, 
but admits: “I’ve never had any- 
thing published.” 

He reads biographies and_his- 
tories and books on politics and 
racial problems. Yet, undoubtedly, 
poetry is his favorite and his favor- 
ite poet is Walt Whitman. Refer- 
ring to Whitman’s “Leaves of 
Grass,” he singles out “Song of My- 
self” as the poem that impresses 
him most. 

When he was not made a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Assn., al- 
though listed in ““Who’s Who,” he 
often thought of Whitman and his 
dream of American democracy. He 
found solace therein. He still be- 
lieves he will become a member, 
perhaps in January. But his experi- 
ence has not embittered him. 

Rivers leads a normal, average 
life. He smokes cigars, cigarettes 
and a pipe, considers himself a con- 
noisseur of Scotch and manages to 
sleep five or six hours a night— 
perhaps the average for busy New 
Yorkers. His wife buys all his 
clothes, except suits and hats. 

He and his wife go to the theatre 
occasionally and to the movies fre- 
quently. And when he comes out 
of a movie he literally tries to third 
degree the plot. 
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“Strange how a viewpoint can 
change,” he says. “When I was a 
child I wanted to be important, 
with influence. You know what I 
did? I studied hypnotism and ven- 
triloquism so I could impress and 
influence people. Never became 
very proficient, but it satisfied me 
for the moment. 

“Now it appears that if I could 
have a wish granted, I would like 
to be an author of a great idea 
which would actually change the 
lives of a great number of people, 
would establish a fairer relationship 
among people. We all dream our 
dreams, I guess.” 

Rivers realizes being appointed 
a judge gives him prestige that he 
can use to help his people. Just 
what he can do he does not know 
exactly yet. “I'll have to learn to 
be a judge first,” he says. 

But as other Negroes who feel 
that they have not always been 
given the opportunity to show what 
they can do, he cannot escape the 
problem of living in a white man’s 
world. 

He actually feels that prejudices 
against the Negroes are worse to- 
day than they were when he was 
younger. At least war has made 


them stand out more clearly. Yet 
he cannot be discouraged. He has 
done well in the white-dominated 
civilization of America. Some oth- 
ers may do the same. 
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Scapegoaters >> THE MAJORITY of hu- 
man beings indulge in scape- 
Condensed from Pic goating occasionally. In small 


By Ross Stagner things, perhaps, it doesn’t mat- 


ter. But when carried further, 
it becomes exceedingly dangerous. 

Take lynching, for example. A few years ago Hovland and 
Sears, two Yale University psychologists, got the notion that 
lynchings might be related to economic conditions. Since most 
lynchings occur in the cotton-growing South, they took as an 
economic index the value of cotton per acre. 

Over the period studied (1880-1930) the number of lynch- 
ings had declined, on the average. But it was easy to see peaks 
and valleys in this line of decrease. When the value of cotton 
each year was plotted alongside this line, it was plain to see that 
they agreed. 

In years when the white farmers were badly off because of 
cotton prices, they lynched more Negroes. When crops and 
prices were good, fewer lynchings occurred. 

What does this have to do with scapegoating? It should be 
clear that the Negroes did not cause the low cotton prices, or 
bad weather. But the Southern whites were frustrated by their 
poor economic situation. Thus they were more prone than usual 
to get angry. They could not attack the cotton market, the real 
source of their troubles; so they were psychologically ready to 
attack anything else. 
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4, >» JAZZ, even from the aes- 


thetic point of view, is a mildly 


Condensed from American Mercury interesting form of music 


By Winthrop Sergeant Its curious hybrid musical dia- 
lect—a mixture of European 
syntax and Negroid inflection—is richer and more expressive 
than that used by many a contemporary highbrow composer. 
The best of it is fresh, exuberant, insinuating, even to musi- 
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cally educated ears. Its less commercially stereotyped forms— 
notably the so-called “New Orleans style” recorded by unedu- 
cated Negro bands early in the century—have something of the 
directness, sincerity and naive charm of primitive painting. 

It is already obvious that the fresh, ingenuous type of jazz the 
Negroes of New Orleans and Chicago played a generation ago 
is unlikely ever to be heard again except in phonograph records. 
The original spring of jazz has run dry—and for very logical 
reasons. 

Jazz appeared in the first place because the poor Southern 
Negro couldn't get a regular musical education, and decided to 
make his own homemade kind of music without it. 

His ingenuity has proved him to be one of the world’s most 
gifted instinctive musicians. But as his lot improves, and with it 
his facilities for musical education, he is bound to be attracted 
by the bigger scope and intricacy of civilized concert music. 

Give him the chance to study, and the Negro will soon turn 
from boogie woogie to Beethoven. 

Copyright, American Mercury, October, 1943 


Vo Natives Whnted 


>> AT A TIME when we are 
fighting a world war for democ- 
racy and the four freedoms, 
By Joseph Driscoll Alaskan hotels, restaurants and 

cafes flaunt signs reading “Na- 
tive Trade Not Solicited” or “No Natives or Filipinos Wanted!” 

There exists a discrimination in Alaska against the real 100 
per cent Alaskans, the Eskimos, the Indians and the Aleuts. 

These three divisions of Alaskan aborigines constitute about 
half of the normal peace-time population of the territory. The 
social position of these natives is equivalent to that of the Negro 
in Georgia or Mississippi. 

Sometimes this discrimination backfires. Fairbanks was 
plunged into a dither several years ago when a beautiful girl 
was selected in a competition to be Miss Alaska before it was 
discovered that she was half Indian. The town’s fathers decided 
to concede that she was half Eskimo—Eskimos ranking a frac- 
tion higher in the social scale than Indians. 

In the Nome region, Eskimos are relatively numerous, but 
Nome society has ruled them out of bounds. Any white youth 
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observed sparking an Eskimo girl is blacklisted and boycotted 
should he seek to court a white girl. 

Despite the presence of hundreds of Eskimos and Indians in 
the uniform of Uncle Sam, verboten placards are exhibited in 


many places in Alaska. 
Copyright, 1943, by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia 


They Got Rhythm >> DOWN THE COMPANY 


STREET in the Fiji Islands 


Condensed from Yank swings a squad of Negro Gl’s, a 


By Cpl. George Norford private first class sounding off in 


the cadence of Duke Ellington: 

Pfc., rhythmically: ‘You shoulda stayed home but .. . 

Squad: “You /eft—you Jeft.” 

Pfc.: “You hada good gal but you /eft.. .” 

Squad (now on the right foot): “Right!” 

It’s time for evening chow but these soldiers look as though 
they could go on marching forever. Then the pfc. yells: 

“Squad halt! Slide it!” In four movements, distinct yet 
merged into one, the GI’s come down to Order Arms. 

“Cross yer right eye!” Up go the rifles to Right Shoulder 
Arms. 

“Cross yer left eye!” The pieces move to Left Shoulder Arms. 

“Cross yer chest!” Port Arms. 

“Peep in it!” They snap to Inspection Arms. 

“Big Man coming!” They close their bolts and Present Arms. 

“Big Man gone!”” They return to Order Arms. 

“Get off it!’ They stand at ease. 

This new nomenclature is said to have won many adherents, 
even in the ranks of sergeants. There are some who see the day 
when the War Department will have to scrap FM-22-5, Infantry 
Drill Regulations, for the seed has taken root. 

There they go again. ‘Get on it!” snaps the pfc. His squad 
is stiff at attention. “Kick off!” They swing down the street 
to the rhythm of his cadence: ‘You hada good gal but you 
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when he needed it most 


E TRUDGED along the 

j f streets, dressed to kill in 

his Sabbath suit, with the 

rest of his possessions tied 

in the big bandanna handkerchief 
which he carried. 

He had come to the city to go to 
school: for years he had studied the 
Speller until he knew every word, 
and many a day he sat longingly 
outside the schoolhouse. There was 
no place for him inside, for the 
school did not accept little colored 
boys. He wanted desperately to 
learn more of the mysteries hidden 
in words; so there was only one 
thing left to do — to go to the city 
and see if the school there was open 
to him. 

Now, having walked the many 
miles, he had no notion what to do 
next, It was rapidly getting dark. 
He just kept on walking, around 


RACKHAM HOLT was a hard-work- 
ing ghost writer, before doing a best 
seller, ‘George Washington Carver,” 
under her own name. Her biography 
of the great Negro scientist is consid- 
ered the best written about the peanut 
wizard. 


{| They helped late great scientist 


Condensed from The Woman 


By Rackham Holt 


and around, until the ache of weari- 
ness crept up his legs. He was 
smaller than his ten years, frail and 
timid. 

Finally he stood still before the 
broad open door of a barn. Barns 
were home to him. He dodged into 
the shadows, found the ladder that 
led to the hayloft. There, breathing 
the familiar and comforting smell 
of horses and leather, hc fell 
asleep. 

He awakened before daylight, 
and slipped out of the barn like a 
small black shadow. Still there was 
no place to go, so he sat down on a 
convenient woodpile to decide what 
could be done about the hunger that 
was contracting his stomach. 

Presently a small, wiry woman 
appeared in the doorway and started 
with quick steps for the woodpile 
to gather fuel for the breakfast fire. 
She spied the thin and timid little 
figure. 

“What's the matter, boy?” 

Her voice was kindly, for she rec- 
ognized his look as one which a 
full stomach would quickly help. 
And being colored herself, she 
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knew what it meant to be unwanted. 
The boy stood up eagerly. “I—I'’m 
looking for work,” he stammered. 

“Where’s your home?” 

“Used to be Diamond Grove, but 
yesterday I came to the city to go 
to school.” 

“What's your name?” 

“Used to be Mr. Carver's 
George.” He hesitated, then re- 
membering he was no longer bound 
in slavery, he added: “I’m George 
Carver.” Later, as he learned more 
of history, this was to be amplified 
and glorified to “George Washing- 
ton Carver.” 

The great goodness of Mariah 
Watkins declared itself in imme- 
diate action. 

“Guess you came to the right 
house, little George,” she told him. 
“The school’s right over yonder. 
You can go to it every day, and 
earn your keep by helping me with 
the laundry work. I'll be your 
Aunt Mariah. And now we'll see 
that your Uncle Andy wakes up and 
gets going for his day’s work.” 

She was the second woman along 
the long trail of Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver's successful career. 

He was born into slavery, just a 
few months before Abraham Lin- 
coln signed the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation on January 1, 1861. His 
father, whose master lived across 
the river, was killed that winter 
hauling wood. His mother belonged 
to Moses Carver and his wife Su- 
san, but when George was but a 
few months old she was kidnapped 
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by Missouri raiders. They over- 
looked the baby, so puny with the 
whooping cough that it did not seem 
he would live to be of any service. 

The Carvers’ Mary was never 
found again. Neighbors heard that 
she was dead; others reported see- 
ing her taken down the river toward 
Louisiana. But Mrs. Carver, who 
had been fond of Mary despite the 
mistress-and-slave relationship, be- 
came a mother to the little black 
boy. 

As he grew up, she became aware 
that he was an exceptionally able 
child. He was like his mother, she 
told him. Mary had never learned 
to read; she could not tell one letter 
from another, but if she had ever 
seen a certain almanac before, she 
could find any page in it more 
quickly than her mistress. 

George’s hands seemed destined 
to make things. He would watch 
Aunt Sue Carver as she knitted with 
her four shining needles, and the 
next day he would fashion himself 
needles of turkey feathers and copy 
her stitches with yarn unravelled 
from old mittens. He could cook 
anything he had once seen her cook. 
And though he knew nothing about 
music, he could produce rhythm 
and melody from a cornstalk fiddle 
and a bow strung from wisps of a 
horse’s tail. 

From the time he was virtually 
a baby, he wanted to know the 
name of every stone, insect and 
flower he saw in the woods. To 
help him, Aunt Sue bought him a 
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copy of Webster’s old hlue-back 
Speller, and he studied it until he 
knew every word. When stray cop- 
ies of Little Women and Little Men 
found their way to the Carver's re- 
mote farm, he spelled their stories 
out for himself. 

Nevertheless, for all his eager- 
ness and effort and ability, the 
schoolhouse was only for white 
children. He might have remained 
in the hills of Missouri, illiterate 
and untutored, all his eighty-three 
years. But Aunt Sue, though she 
needed his help around the house 
badly, encouraged him to try the 
schools in the city. 

It was fortunate indeed for him 
that the woman who would take her 
place in his life for the next few 
years was Mariah Watkins. 

It is doubtful whether Aunt Ma- 
riah could read, but she prayed a 
great deal and instilled in her foster 
son her devotion to the Word of 
God. When he was nearly eighty 
he was still reading the Bible she 
gave him. 

Under Aunt Mariah’s guidance, 
George learned how to wash clothes 
until they gleamed on the line, and 
how to press the iron smoothly into 
intricate corners. 

Just over the fence from the 
Watkins’ house was the crude frame 
building of the colored school. 
Here George absorbed knowledge 
like a thirsty sponge. When the 
bell ratug for recess, he hopped over 
the fence with his book in hand. 
He propped it above the washtub 
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and read as he scrubbed Aunt Ma- 


riah’s laundry. When the bell an- 
nounced that recess was done, 
George dried his hands, picked up 
his book and hopped back over the 
fence. When the day’s classes were 
finished and the other children 
trooped homeward, over the fence 
he went once more to help Aunt 
Mariah and Uncle Andy with the 
chores. But immediately after they 
were done, the book was open again 
before him. 

By this time he had learned that 
he was a Negro, and as such had 
nothing to look forward to in the 
way of a better life. But he plod- 
ded on, weaving his simple life in 
his own fashion. His great desire 
was “I want to know.” The dynamo 
which powered him was “I can do 
that.” 

In short order he mastered all 
that the little schoolhouse could 
offer, but he knew that there was 
more to be learned, much more. 

When he was thirteen he learned 
of a family that was moving to the 
greater city of Fort Scott in Kan- 
sas, and they agreed to take him 
with them. Uncle Andy and Aunt 
Mariah, like the Carvers, believed 
that he had the right to more edu- 
cation, if he could earn it himself. 

For the next few years, the boy 
was a wanderer. He went from 
town to town, sweeping yards, saw- 
ing wood, harvesting crops, but 
wherever he went he sandwiched in 
a little more schooling. Some were 
colored schools and some were 
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mixed ; often he could not get what 
he needed to finish a grade in one 
place, so he would fit it in some- 
where else. Or his little means 
would run out before certain les- 
sons were completed, and he would 
have to make them up later. 

In the course of time he arrived 
in Olathe, where some forty col- 
ored children went to school in an 
old building which had once been a 
grocery store. And it was here that 
he was taken in by a colored couple 
named Seymour. They were child- 
less, as the Watkins had been, and 
soon George occupied the place of 
the son they lacked. 

Aunt Lucy Seymour was a pre- 
cise character, firm in her own ideas 
of dignity. She had belonged to a 
Virginia family, and she instilled in 
the young lad the importance of 
good manners and good breeding as 
Virginia dictated these subjects. She 
did not find it difficult. George was 
a son to be proud of, gentle and 
considerate and grateful. In his 
wanderings he had never fallen into 
bad company, and he had never for- 
saken Aunt Mariah’s Bible. 

Here, with the Seymours, George 
resumed his schooling along a reg- 
ular course, and by means of the 
same work which had helped him 
previously. He assisted Aunt Lucy 
with her laundering. 

Soon he was so professional that 
in addition to helping Aunt Lucy, 
he branched out in business for 
himself. There was a tremendous 
purpose behind this. He could earn 
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the money for tuition in Highland 
University. 


He wrote the usual letter of ap- 
plication, filled out the usual forms 
and sent in his recommendations. 
These were pronounced satisfac- 
tory, and the university wrote that 
it would “be happy to have him 
with them.” He looked forward to 
the day of matriculation as the cul- 
mination of all that he had ever 
dreamed and hoped and prayed for. 
He was very proud and burning 
with eagerness when opening day 
came and he finally presented him- 
self. 

The principal looked up sharply 
from his desk. 

“Well, what do you want?” he 
demanded. 

“I am George W. Carver, sir. 
I've come to matriculate.” 

The principal frowned. “We 
don’t take niggers here,” he said 
abruptly. 

It was a long time before the 
pain of that disappointment wore 
away. George left the university 
town and went back to the country 
that had raised him. He had to 
argue with himself a good deal, re- 
minding himself that life forces 
some people into a lonesome valley. 
“Keep your feelings on the inside,” 
he reasoned, “and you won't get 
hurt.” 

Now, though the hurt was there, 
he sought ways of covering it. Ani- 
mals returned affection to anyone 
who was kind to them, and he 
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found friendship — and work — 
with horses. 

In Winterset, Iowa, he met a 
Mrs. Milholland, choir leader of 
the Methodist Church. She was an 
enthusiastic gardener, and her in- 
terest in the young man who knew 
so much about flowers was keen. 
When she discovered that he was 
equally able to transfer them to can- 
vas with a paint-brush, they be- 
came fast friends, From the day he 
painted her garden in color, he 
found the Milholland home a place 
where he could be sure of helpful 
understanding. 

Gradually his new friends drew 
from him the story of his disap- 
pointment, and Mrs. Milholland’s 
indignation was not passive. 

“You must go back to school!” 
she told George, but she did more 
than that. Her husband, Dr. Mil- 
holland, was a man of influence in 
Winterset; between them they saw 
that George’s laundry had many 
customers. Within a few months 
his tuition was ready again, for 
Simpson College in Iowa. - 

He was not precisely welcomed, 
but the other three hundred stu- 
dents merely stared at him and then 
ignored him. The important thing 
was that the college accepted him. 

The art director was Miss Etta M. 
Budd. It seemed a great pity to her 
that a colored student should waste 
his time with art. Didn’t he realize 
he should be studying something at 
which he could make a living? 
However, she agreed to let him at- 
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tend classes for two weeks, and at 
the end of that time she would let 
him know whether he had any 
talent. 

She not only decided in his favor 
at the end of that time: she went 
further. She visited her friend, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Liston, and asked 
her help for this very talented 
young man. Mrs. Liston went im- 
mediately to visit George in the old 
abandoned shack which had been 
offered him, For two weeks ne had 
been living on five cents’ worth of 
suet, what greens he could pick, and 
the hope of Miss Budd’s approval. 
Shocked by his poverty and moved 
by his quiet contentment, Mrs. Lis- 
ton found herself asking his aid 
instead of offering help. Would he 
do some sketching for her? Would 
he paint her flower garden? 

From that time on things went 
more easily. Miss Budd was more 
than a teacher: she was friend and 
counsellor. However, she still clung 
to the idea that artists died poor 
and George was worth more than 
starvation in a garret. Her father 
was J. L. Budd, professor of Horti- 
culture at the Iowa Agricultural 
College at Ames. When she finally 
realized that George’s feeling for 
art was but an outgrowth of his 
worship for growing things, she 
knew that he belonged at Ames. 
Together they talked the matter 
over, and at last George Carver de- 
cided to put aside his brushes and 
paints and study agricultural sci- 
ence. That decision, fostered by the 
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approval and help of five good 


women, is one through which the’ 


entire world has benefited. 

Ames was the turning point. 
From the day he first entered its 
portals, the career of George Wash- 
ington Carver moved steadily for- 
ward. But two incidents which oc- 
curred during his first few weeks 
at the college are interesting. He 
was to earn his board by waiting on 
table. One day one of the woman 
students rose and left the room as 
she saw his black hand serving her. 
Her name is not engraved in his- 
tory; that of George W. Carver is. 

And though he came as the pro- 


tege of Professor Budd’s daughter, 
he was bluntly told he could not sit 
at the table with white boys; he 
would have to eat with the field 
hands in the basement. When Miss 
Budd’s friend, Mrs. Liston, heard 
about this, she put on her hat and 
boarded a train immediately. 

She spent the day strolling 
around the grounds with George, 
and that evening she dined in the 
basement with him and the field 
hands. Her simple, friendly act 
marked the end of his isolation. 
Eventually the other students fol- 
lowed her pattern of respect, ad- 
miration, and, at long last, affection. 


They Still White * 


ALTHOUGH some seventy-eight years have passed 
since his untimely assassination, Abraham Lincoln is still 
getting fan mail in Washington. To the nation’s capital 
each year come between fifty and seventy-five letters ad- 
dressed to Honest Abe, and containing all manner of mes- 
sages and supplications. 

A considerable proportion of these letter writers—tre- 
cently arrived immigrants or uneducated natives—are gen- 
uinely unaware that Lincoln is no longer living. Some 
others are merely would-be humorists. 

The letters variously go to the White House, the Lincoln 
Memorial, certain Federal and state agencies, and generally 
wind up in files labeled Anonymous and Crank. 

Requests for money, food, jobs and advice seem to be the 
most frequent. However, some folks just dash off chatty, 
friendly little notes to the Great Emancipator. One old 
Negro woman in Alabama has done so on two occasions. 
Gus Larson, Saturday Evening Post 
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q Pluck of black su: 


perman 
of Solomons helped win Guadalcanal 


My War Story 


Condensed from Look 
By Richard Tregaskis 


Y FAVORITE war story 
V) concerns a certain Mela- 

nesian superman. The 

name is Vouza — simply 
that, although he likes to append 
the letters O.B.E., which stand for 
the Order of the British Empire, 
given him for 25 years of meritori- 
ous service as a police boy. 

Vouza is short, broad of shoulder 
and iron-chested. He is the color of 
black coffee and his abdomen is a 
washboard of muscle. His kinky 
hair is grizzly—for he is more than 
50—and his jaw has a determined 
set. 
On his neck and reaching across 
the underside of his jaw, Vouza car- 
ries a long, pink scar. How he got 
it is part of this tale. 

For years before the war, a cer- 
tain Japanese carpenter named Ishi- 
moto lived on Tulagi. Occasionally 
he would leave for long jaunts 
which covered much of the Solo- 
mons. The truth is that Ishimoto 
was a Japanese agent, a major in 
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the Japanese Army. 

When the Americans landed on 
Guadalcanal, Vouza, who had been 
hidir.z in the hills, came down to 
our camp with his ancient rifle and 
offered his services as a scout. 

He was put in charge of a group 
of native scouts and given a small 
American flag. Thereafter Vouza 
went out scouting, and met Ishi- 
moto. 

Ishimoto, with some 1100 Jap- 
anese troops, was planning a drive 
to recapture Henderson Field. His 
men caught Vouza off guard and 
captured him. In his loincloth the 
Japs found his small American 
flag, and Ishimoto ordered Vouza 
to tell what he knew of the Amer- 
ican positions. 

When Vouza refused, Ishimoto 
had him tied and hung up by the 
arms from a tree. When Vouza still 
would not talk, one squat Jap gave 
him a tentative jab with a bayonet. 

Still Vouza remained silent, so 
Ishimoto made a violent gesture 
with his hand and another Jap 
gouged Vouza’s chest. Ishimoto 
cajoled, threatened, and bragged of 
what he would do, but Vouza said 
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nothing. Ishimoto grew furious. 
Echoing his mood, one Jap bayo- 
neted Vouza’s throat and blood 
spurted. 

Even that failed, and Ishimoto, 
frustrated, went off with his men, 
leaving Vouza hanging. They were 
confident that when they came back 
next day he would be ready to talk. 

But when they did return they 
found only frayed rope ends where 
Vouza had been. ~He had pulled 
himself up and, with his strong 
white teeth, had gnawed through 
the ropes. 

Bleeding, Vouza made his way to 
our lines on the Tenaru River. A 
doctor sewed up his throat and, in 


a few days, he led our forces to the 
rear of the Japs, where we surprised 
them, seized most of their artillery, 
ammunition and food. 

Ishimoto, to make the story com- 
plete, subsequently led his troops in 
an assault on Tenaru. If he had 
succeeded, our invasion of Guadal- 
canal might have been ended. But 
the attack failed utterly. Lacking 
accurate information on American 
strength, Ishimoto greatly overval- 
ued his own. Almost all his troops 
were trapped and killed by the 
Marines. 

If the black man, Vouza, O.B.E., 
had talked, the results might have 
been far different on Guadalcanal. 


SOME 470 men comprise the total number of colored 
fire fighters in the United States. 

Forty-four cities throughout the nation employ them in 
their fire department units. Many cities have only one man 
while New York City utilizes 68 men. Los Angeles has 
44 men and six captains, while Philadelphia ranks third 
with Washington in fourth position. 

Mobile, Ala., has the distinction of being the oldest 
single unit of fire companies. Creole No. 1 was established 
in 1819 and today remains No. 1 station of that city. 

The oldest man in active service today is probably Charles 
F. Pequette of Charleston, S. C., who has served for 53 


years. 


Louisville Defender 


or else packs up its Bibles 


HE MASTER RACE in the 
States has committed 
two grievous blunders. It 
has preached the gospel to 
colored peoples and it has sent 
them to school. It is foolhardy to 
tell Untermenschen that they are 
“brothers in Christ.” When to 
that you add an education which 
makes it possible for them to read 
such revolutionary documents as 
the Declaration of Independence, 
the Bill of Rights and the speeches 
of Abraham Lincoln—well, if you 
then expect them to remain ‘‘second 
class citizens” you are just making 
trouble for yourself, that’s all. 

I begin to think about my own 
experience, and I begin to wonder 
how many of us do believe in 
brotherhood. 

My memory carries me back to a 
government high school in Shang- 
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{ Either religion practices brotherhood 


Seats She 


Condensed from Christian Century 


By James M. Yard 


hai in the spring of 1924. It was 
there that I first fully realized what 
the church is up against when it 
professes to teach and practice its 
astonishing gospel of human broth- 
erhood. For my eyes were opened 
while I stood on that school plat- 
form to see that the ultimate test 
of brotherhood is color, and that 
accordingly it follows that color 
is the ultimate test as to whether 
the church can be Christian. 


I have forgotten what I was 
lecturing about. But I shall never 
forget one question shot at me 
during the discussion period. “Do 
you,” suddenly demanded one of 
those Chinese high school students, 
“do you really believe in the broth- 
erhood of all men?” 


My spontaneous answer was, 
“Of course I believe in it.” I did, 
and I do. 

However, my student interroga- 
tor was not satisfied. He had more 
to say. And before he could say 
it, I was not satisfied either. For 
I saw in a flash all that was behind 
his question. I knew that student 
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had seen white men beating ricksha 
coolies with their walking sticks. 
He had seen Chinese scholars 
pushed from the sidewalks into the 
streets with a curse, because “the 
sidewalk is for whites.” He had 
seen the signs outside the entrances 
to the parks, “Chinese and dogs 
not admitted.” 

I suddenly knew what he was 
going to say, and he said it: “If 
you believe in brotherhood you 
should get your white friends to 
practice it, or pack up your Bibles 
and go home.” 

The church did not fully practice 
brotherhood in China. It does not 
practice it in the United States. 
Many professing Christians would 
be horrified at the idea that they 
might be expected to do so! 

' Not long ago I heard A. Philip 
Randolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, say, 
“The Negro has faith in Christi- 
anity. He has no faith in the 
Christianity of the church.” He 
knows too many churchmen who 
approve Jim Crow churches, who 
would not consider opening mem- 
bership in their congregations 
freely to brown or black or yellow 
people. What price brotherhood? 

Three years ago there was a con- 
ference for the theological students 
of Chicago. Dr. Howard Thur- 
man, dean of the chapel at Howard 
University and one of the most 
distinguished churchmen in Amer- 
ica, was speaking on ‘‘Religion and 
Human Relations.” It was an elo- 
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quent and moving address. He 
laid great stress on the value and 
importance of human fellowship. 

During the discussion period that 
followed a student asked, ‘‘Just 
how far would you go with this 
fellowship?” Dr. Thurman smiled 
that warm, friendly smile that his 
listeners know so well and said 
frankly, “I would go all the way. 
I would not carry any escape clauses 
in my back pocket.” 

That is the test which few white 
Christians can meet squarely. I 
know of no white church that can 
truly meet it. We all carry escape 
clauses in our back pockets. Some 
white churches have a few Negro 
members, but they are mot ex- 
pected to attend social gatherings. 
They may attend worship services, 
even the communion service, but 
there is no fellowship. 

Church conventions pass resolu- 
tions but where is the white church 
that has gone to the authorities to 
demand that the Bill of Rights be 
put into practice in such cases? 

How many churchmen are doing 
anything to relieve their “brothers” ? 
I know that some white Christians 
feel very sorry but most of them 
think, “This is an old problem, it 
is not urgent and the Negroes have 
learned to take it.” It és urgent: 
witness Detroit. 

Why is there such a wide gap 
between profession and practice 
concerning what most people would 
agree is a fundamental teaching of 
Christianity ? 
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One reason is obvious—igno- 
rance of the facts about race. Peo- 
ple simply do not know what 
biologists and anthropologists have 
been teaching for almost a gen- 
eration. How many have read as 
much as one book or an extended 
article by a recognized authority on 
race? The late Franz Boas, dean 
of American anthropologists, wrote: 
“If we were to select the most in- 
telligent, the most imaginative, en- 
ergetic and emotionally stable third 
of mankind, all races would be 
represented.” The churches and 
schools should immediately, today, 
begin teaching the facts, so that 
in a few years no single educated 
white person could believe that a 
black or yellow or brown skin is a 
sign of mental or moral inferiority. 

A second reason is tradition. It 
is the custom to regard the Negro 
as inferior. He always has been 
a servant; he has always had the 
meanest jobs. He is not expected 
to be a skilled mechanic or a skilled 
anything—except a skilled cook. 
There is no reason behind this; it 
is simply passed on from genera- 
tion to generation. But not know- 
ing the facts, knowing only preju- 
diced rumor, each white generation 
considers itself superior, and just 
“keeps the Negro in his place.” 


Someone said to me recently 
that religious people—Christians 
and Jews—need “‘a sanctified imag- 
ination.” We certainly need that 
and then some courage to carry 
through. 


Justice for the Negro will never 
be brought about by resolutions of 
great gatherings in New York or 
Delaware, Ohio. It will come when 
some congregations in Los Angeles 
and Detroit acquire sanctified imag- 
inations and act as religious peo- 
ple, to whom brotherhood is a 
burning reality, should act. Con- 
gregations will act when individ- 
uals in the white churches become 
real friends of individual Negroes, 
friends close and intimate enough 
to feel hurt and angry when their 
friends are hurt. 


When I go to a restaurant with 
my Negro friend and find we can- 
not be served, he is hurt, and I am 
hurt. Out of such experiences on 
the part of hundreds of people in 
the churches will come action. 


Color is testing the church, now, 
today. The church cannot evade 
the test any longer. She must prac- 
tice brotherhood in restaurants and 
housing and schools and jobs or, as 
that Chinese boy told me, pack up 
its Bibles and call it a day. 
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We cannot stand before the 
world as a champion of oppressed 
peoples unless we practice as well 
as preach the principle of democ- 
racy for all men. Racial conflict 
diminishes war production, cuts 
down the flow of guns and planes 
and increases the toll of American 
lives. Racial strife destroys na- 
tional unity at home and renders 
us suspect abroad. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt 

No American should be satisfied 
to see his country moving at a 
snail's pace towards the full emanci- 
pation of its Negro citizens just 
because we have moved slowly in 
the past. 

Judge William Hastie 

If the United States had been 
bombed like England, or invaded 
like China and Russia, Americans 
would not now be wasting time and 
strength and spirit on racial or 
religious hatreds. 

Carl Van Doren 


We must never forget that, while 
democratic government rests on ma- 
jority rule, the essence of freedom 
is the protection of minorities. 

Wendell Willkie 


The man who is afraid because 
his neighbor in some strange way 
considers himself superior on a 
purely racial basis to other human 


beings is never free from fear. 
Eleanor Roosevelt 
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If the time ever comes when we 
shall have lasting peace upon the 
earth, it will be when we foolish 
Caucasians abandon our false no- 
tions of racial superiority and share 
our freedoms with all the rest of 
the peoples of the earth whether 
they be red or yellow or black. 

Rev. John Alfred Nansen 

Nothing is so blinding to the in- 
telligence as race prejudice. Those 
who hug it to themselves will allow 
no light to creep into their brains. 

Pearl Buck 


That there are Negro trouble- 
makers as well as white trouble- 
makers does not lift any of the 
burden from the shoulders of the 
white people. 


Danbury, Conn., News-Times 


If the United States should lose 
this war, our white people will 
catch hell; if the United States 
should lose this war, our black 
people will catch two hells, from 
without and from within. 

William Pickens 


History 200 years from now may 
refer to us as a savage nation be- 
cause of our deplorable racial atti- 
tude. Racial discrimination isn’t 
just in the South, it is nation-wide. 

Rev. Joseph P. Morrison 


{ What happens to color 
when races inter-marry 


Lottery Of The Genes 


Condensed from Newsweek 


F A WHITE girl marries a 
g man who looks white (but 

carries unsuspected Negro 

blood), what chance is there 
that they will produce a black 
child? 

The answer has been hidden 
among thousands of submicroscopic 
entities, the genes, present in every 
animal germ cell. Certain of these 
invisible bodies make people tall 
or short, long-nosed, blue-eyed, or 
feeble-minded. Outwardly, at least, 
you are simply what the great an- 
cestral gene lottery made you. 

But the ghosts of all the old 
scare stories about black babies born 
to seemingly white parents are 
buried at last in a new book, “Our 
Living World,” by Carroll Lane 
Fenton. And the book also offers a 
scientific explanation of how it has 
been possible for upwards of 20,000 
persons with Negro blood in their 
veins to ‘‘pass” into the white race 
every year in this country. 

Investigators, after collecting an 
enormous number of records, came 
to the conclusion that the germ cell 
of a white person contains four 
pairs of “white” genes; that of a 
black person, four pairs of “Negro” 
genes. It was quite apparent, fur- 


thermore, that, when the two races 
crossed, the Negro genes dominated 
the white genes. 

This domination was obvious in 
the case of children born to par- 
ents, one of whom had all white 
genes and the other all Negro. In 
such matings, the genes combined 
equally in the fertilized egg, and so 
the children’s cells contained both 
white and Negro genes. None of 
the children would be white, how- 
ever; all were of an intermediate 
color. 

But when these “intermediates,” 
the mulattoes, mated, an entirely 
different skin-inheritance situation 
existed: the mixed color genes no 
longer combined equally as they did 
in the first cross. Although a ma- 
jority of the children of mulattoes 
still would have some black and 
some white genes, with resultant 
coloring, an appreciable percentage 
would have only dark or only white 
ones. 

Unwitting Negro players in the 
ancestral lottery who got only white 
color genes might be as white as 
their white grandmothers or grand- 
fathers; they could pass for white 
and if they married white girls 
there was no chance that a notice- 
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ably colored baby would be born— 
the color link with the Negro race 
had been cut. 

No person who is light enough 
to pass for a white can carry enough 
genes for negroid color to make his 
children coal black or even a 
healthy brown; many persons whose 
color genes are as pure as those of 
their distant white ancestors emerge 
every year from matings between 
part-Negro parents. 

On the other hand, the mulatto 
progeny who got only Negro color 
genes would have skins as dark as 


their pure African forebears ; if they 
mated with whites, intermediates 
would be produced, but if they 
mated with each other or with full- 
blooded Negroes all the children 
would be black (negroid color). 

In short, a pure black strain, as 
well as a pure white one, often 
stems from black-white unions. And 
this, in turn, explains why, despite 
more than three centuries of racial 
crossing, there are still more than 
650,000 “pure Negroes in the 
United States — people without a 
trace of white color genes.” 


amous ks 


ONCE a Southern white soldier at the Stage Door 
Canteen in New York had the temerity to rebuke a lovely 
blonde girl who is the daughter of one of the highest 
Washington officials because she had just danced with a 
Negro. “I danced with the uniform of my country!” she 
tartly told him. 


Walter White, Chicago Defender 


in painting yet, critic claims 


{ Black America has not found itself 


Ihe Negro Art 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 
By C. J. Bulliet 


(Art Editor, Chicago Daily News) 


RANKLY, the American 

] Negro has not yet found 

himself in painting and 

sculpture, neither has he 

been found by white contempora- 

ries who have devoted themselves 
seriously and ably to the quest. 

Most successful is the German 
George Grosz, scourge of military 
and political adventurers of his 
native Germany during the first 
World War and their female hang- 
ers-on. 

Grosz, when Hitler came to 
power, left Germany for New York 
and is now an American citizen. 

Over here, Grosz has brought to 
bear on the “American scene” the 
most powerful genius for charac- 
terization and caricature since Goya 
and Daumier, and this genius he has 
focused particularly on Harlem, as 
well as upon wanderers in Central 
Park. 

His results have been amazingly 
fine, in view of what has been done 
before in interpreting the Amer- 
ican Negro seriously, but even in 
the Harlem studies I have seen by 
Grosz, there is something still short 
of the accomplishment in poetry by 


Vachel Lindsay in ‘“The Congo,” to 
me the most subtle characterization 
yet of the American Negro in any 
art medium. 

The American Negro artist dif- 
fers little in spirit from the general 
run of American artists, regardless 
of race and color. That is to say, 
he is attempting to do what his 
white contemporaries have done, 
even with racial types. 

In mitigation, it must be pointed 
out, Negro art is very young in 
America, dating not much before 
1900 when Henry Ossawa Tanner, 
born in Pittsburgh, a student of the 
white Thomas Eakins in Philadel- 
phia, won international recognition. 

Tanner's “Raising of Lazarus” 
was awarded the Paris Salon Gold 
Medal in 1897, was bought by the 
Luxembourg—and Tanner, besides 
becoming an international celebrity, 
became an idol of his American 
people, like Jack Johnson and Joe 
Louis. 

American Negro art is still influ- 
enced by Tanner, and Tanner was 
only a good academic painter of the 
white man’s religious pictures, who 
happened to be a Negro. The awe 
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of him is still strong in serious 
young artists of his race. 

A later influence has been the 
Mexican Miguel Covarrubias, who 
began attracting attention in New 
York when he was only 18 with 
vivid cartoons. 

In 1927, when 22, he published 
a portfolio of studies of Harlem 
types and scenes—a strong and 
vivid personal slant. 

The Covarrubias Negro set a 
fashion that has endured and that 
has been imitated by even some of 
the most talented of Negro artists, 
though his Negro is no more 
authentic than the Negro created by 
the Minstrel men and that, unfortu- 
nately, set the pattern for the Cur- 
rier & Ives artists. 

What effect George Grosz will 
have on the oncoming generation 
of Negro artists, it is too soon to 
say. 

The Negro, like his white breth- 
ren, will have to get down to busi- 
ness, to something fundamental and 
honest before he becomes impor- 
tant. The Negro has a flair, most 
undoubtedly, for pictorial art, just 
as he has for music and the dance. 

Negro sculpture from Africa has 
disclosed some pieces that are no 
mean match for masterpieces of 
primitive Egyptian and Greek cre- 
ation. (There is a theory, with 


some justification in evidence, that 
the Sphinx of Egypt is Ethiopian, 
work of older artists than those of 
the Pharaohs.) 

Nothing is evident, as yet, in the 
creations of American Negro artists 
that show any kinship with the im- 
pulses that developed and were per- 
fected in the jungles along the 
Congo. 

Nor have the Negro artists (nor 
our numerous white painters of Ne- 
groes, except George Grosz) shown 
any of the vivid psychological skill 
in dealing with this racial type that 
certain of the European “old mas- 
ters” exhibited in flashes. 

Take, for instance, Rembrandt's 
magnificent ‘Two Negroes” in oil 
and the equally searching drawings 
of four heads of Negroes by 
Rubens. Velasquez did a remark- 
able “Maid Servant” but without 
melodrama or humor and with a 
Negroid authenticity as compelling 
as the studies of his white maids 
at court. Gericault and Delacroix 
both were successful with French 
North African types. 

In America we have had some 
praiseworthy Negro studies by Ed- 
ward Savage, John Trumbull, Wins- 
low Homer (particularly) and, in 
recent years, by James Chapin. But 
the ‘Master of the Negro” has yet 
to appear in America. 
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this war lasts—the longer 

it is, the better for us.” 

This is a statement being 
made by Negroes of all classes; 
and it reflects, I believe, a com- 
mon feeling. 

But I am appalled each time I 
hear this remark, because I think 
of the stupendous waste of mate- 
rial and lives (over 103,000 Amer- 
ican casualties to date) and the bru- 
talizing and warping influence 
which war has on mankind. But 
those who desire a prolonged war 
think of one thing only—new op- 
portunities for the Negro which 
this emergency makes possible. 

It is easy to understand their 
attitude. They have seen certain 
Southern trains forced by wartime 
necessity to abolish the foolish pol- 
icy of segregation. They have seen 
trade unions and plants, not out of 
decency but because of the emer- 
gency, let down a few of their 
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Wl A 
oLong War 


Condensed from Norfolk Journal and Guide 


By Arthur P. Davis 


“black” bars. They have seen for 
the first time black marines and air 
corps pilots. They have seen a few 
ads (not many to be sure), but a 
few ads asking for “Men—White 
or Colored.” And they have even 
seen Hollywood change its stereo- 
type of the Negro and produce a 
picture like “Crash Dive,” with a 
colored sailor depicted as both in- 
telligent and courageous. If the 
war can produce such miracles, they 
reason, let it go on, let it continue 
until the last vestige of American 
feudalism is erased. 

As much as I hate the idea of 
extending this war one single day 
or hour longer than necessary, I too 
must face the ugly fact, that it is 
only through emergencies like the 
present that the Negro can make 
any appreciable progress in his 
journey towards American citizen- 
ship. 

Today he is the most often dis- 
cussed domestic problem we have, 
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and, next to Mrs. Roosevelt, the 
most abused character in the coun- 
try. And the second condition is 
just as important as the first, for 
it is much better for the Negro 
to be attacked than to be taken for 
granted as he was before Pearl 
Harbor. Every diatribe against him 
produces defenders as well as 
enemies. 

From the long-range view, even 
riots and mob-violence are bene- 
ficial, for they focus the national 
attention and arouse the latent 
American conscience, they spotlight 
inequalities and explain the Negro’s 
discontent and disaffection. 

And the war helps in yet an- 
other way. It makes friends for 
the Negro in other countries. 
Wherever the American white sol- 
dier takes his color prejudice new 
sympathy and understanding for 
the Negro are created. So it was 
in France during the last war; so it 
is in England now; and so it will 
be in other countries. It is not 
illogical to believe that the good 


Condensed 


RIM and stark racial suicide 
faces the Negro people in the 
spurious, dangerous and too- 
widely supported theory that 
a long war will aid the thirteen 
million Americans with black skins. 


November 


will of our allies will affect our 
status at the peace conference. 

And, ironically enough, while 
Southern governors swear publicly 
to uphold and preserve that “nat- 
ural” and God-dictated separation 
of the races embodied in the laws 
of their respective states, Negro and 
white officer candidates in those 
same states are being daily trained 
together, eating, sleeping, and 
learning without segregation or dis- 
crimination. Such association will 
bear fruit in the post war world. 

Although it is a terrible price to 
pay, the war has definitely advanced 
race relations in America. In spite 
of riots, violence, and hatred the 
status of the Negro has improved. 
And though, as I have said above, 
the price is high, America has a 
real bargain if this improvement 
is real and lasting. If our nation 
gets nothing from this war except 
a single forward step towards the 
settling of her race problem, she 
will have been amply repaid for all 
of her sacrifices. 


from Chicago Defender 


Here is the ultimate bitter fruit 
of Negro “isolationism” which is 
very much akin to the pro-fascist 
America First movement. The 
claim that a long war will aid the 
Negro is a very understandable 
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postulate of a segregated life but 
for all its rosy prospects it is noth- 
ing less than a booby trap that is 
bound to explode in the faces of 
the Negro people. 

For in simple terms to declare 
that a long war will aid Americans 
in black skin, but not in white 
skin is to set and segregate the in- 
terests of Negroes aside from that 
of America as a whole. It is to 
say that we are Negroes first, rather 
than Americans first. It is to say 
we are for segregation, not inte- 
gration. It is to say anything that 
hurts white Americans helps black 
Americans. It is to say that we 
hope to profiteer in death, hunger 
and desolation that would ravage 
the earth in a long war. 

Strange and purely negative reas- 
oning is this which boldly contra- 
dicts the Biblical wisdom: ‘What 
is a man profited, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own 
soul,” 

But what of the illusory profits 
the Negro would allegedly gain in 
a long war? Some super-intellec- 
tuals point to the cracking of Jim 
Crow traditions of years standing 
as an argument for a long war. 
They cite additional job skills, 
higher wages more interest by 
whites in the racial question. 

Unfortunately these gains have 
their reaction in riots and mob vio- 
lence. Some Negroes argue that 
this violent upheaval is beneficial 
in the long run. Perhaps, but it 
would be hard convincing the 35 


dead victims of the Detroit riot 
or the hundreds injured in these 
outbreaks. 


Wars and riots speed change— 
usually for progress—but the world 
has become civilized enough today 
to fight a war to make peace the 
road to the progress. 

The Negro cannot afford in this 
hour of crucial decision to disasso- 
ciate himself from the rest of the 
world in its struggle against Hit- 
ler’s super-race of Aryans. He 
cannot allow black bigots with nar- 
row, myopic viewpoints to blind 
him to his greater obligations. 

Today in a world which is march- 
ing steadily forward despite lags 
and bypasses on the road to prog- 
ress, the Negro’s path is clear. It 
is cooperation, not isolationism. In 
inter-racial activity in trade unions, 
professional groups, farmers’ asso- 
ciations, and other organizations 
lies his salvation. 


The Negro’s hope for integra- 
tion into American life is to iden- 
tify himself with, rather than 
against, the best interests of the 
people as a whole. His loyalty to 
the American ideal, to democracy 
is his test. To seek to “cash in” 
on a long war is an un-American 
doctrine which would give his 
worst enemies just and full cause 
to brand him as subversive of our 
native land. 


His task is clear. Negroes must 
be in the forefront of the battle 
against Hitlerism. Our fealty to 
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America and to democracy must be 
such as to cast doubts on the ques- 
tionable Americanism of the Bilbos 


GROES must remember that 
VF: long drawn out war will 

very likely create a national 

psychosis which would in- 
definitely delay a solution to the 
American race problem. War 
breeds misunderstanding, fear and 
hatred on a global scale. 

An America that has fought a 
long and gruelling war—an Amer- 
ica in a state of spiritual and psy- 
chological exhaustion and faced by 
vexatious reconstruction problems 
at home and abroad would be in 
no mood to consider calmly and 
fairly the legitimate claims of the 
Negro. 

There is another danger. The 
longer the war lasts, the greater the 
threat to the American form of 
government. Power must be con- 
centrated in a time like this; a war 
cannot be conducted along the 
lines of a Gallup poll. But after 
a long war, to expect a return to 
the states and to the people of the 
sweeping wartime controls which 
the national government has as- 
sumed and in whose exercise it has 
become habituated, is to expect an 
unusual degree of self-renunciation. 
A fascist regime would not profit 


November 


and Rankins. Only through this 
road can the Negro ever hope to 
attain full citizenship rights. 


Condensed from Crisis 
By Benjamin Quarles 


the Negro. Under this form of or- 
ganized tyranny, a racial minority 
has no rights. Under fascism, a 
racial minority is hounded and 
harassed in accordance with the 
law, and not contrary to it. 

In this country, persecution of 
minorities is not legal; a govern- 
ment official who terrorizes minori- 
ties does. so in violation of his oath. 
When minorities are deprived of 
their fundamental rights, the action 
is in violation of the constitution. 
The point is pertinent because it is 
along this line—the line of invok- 
ing constitutional privileges and 
immunities—that minority groups 
in America hope to attain full citi- 
zenship rights. 

Those who feel that a long war 
will benefit the Negro point to the 
rise in wages that goes hand in 
hand with the current shortage in 
the labor market. But in wartime 
the rise in wages seldom keeps 
pace with the increased cost of liv- 
ing plus the heavier burden of tax- 
ation. Many Negro workers are 
learning a lesson the preceding 
generation learned from World 
War I; namely, that wars do not 
increase real wages. 
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The supporters of the long-war 
theory have one final point that 
bears attention. A long war, it is 
asserted, will afford a splendid op- 
portunity for the Negro to display 
his valor on the fighting front and 
his loyal support on the home front 
and thus win a gratitude that will 
be tangibly rewarded. 

This belief is not realistic. Meri- 
torious services by Negroes in past 
wars have not been accompanied by 
great social gains. 

As a result of his participation in 
the Revolutionary War the colored 
man made some small advances, but 
after 1780 the sweep of the Indus- 
trial Revolution and the invention 
of the cotton gin so increased the 
profits of slavery that the move- 
ment for emancipation was almost 
completely arrested. 

In the Civil War the Negro 
served with distinction in the Un- 
ion armies, but the Emancipation 
Proclamation was issued before a 
single Negro recruit was officially 
enlisted, and the Thirteenth, Four- 
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teenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
were certainly not passed as a re- 
ward for Negro bravery on the bat- 
tlefield. After World War I—and 
in this war, too, the Negro fought 
well—the returning soldiers wit- 
nessed three major race riots and 
the rebirth of the Ku Klux Klan. 

As an integral part of America, 
the Negro can scarcely hope to 
benefit by a situation that retards 
the general progress. A long war 
will mean the starvation of millions 
in China, Russia and the occupied 
countries and the loss of additional 
millions of lives in the active thea- 
tres of war. 

The Negro cannot disassociate 
himself from the graver impact of 
a long war—the sense of frustra- 
tion that arises from deferred hopes 
and a constantly lowering standard 
of living. 

In an international struggle the 
Negro has a community of interest 
with his fellow-Americans; he must 
take care lest his segregation he- 
come spiritual. 


Taking A Chance On okave 


TWO PRETTY MAIDENS of nineteen or twenty 
were talking of romance. One of them remarked, ‘Last 
night I was out with Sam—you remember Sam, he just did 
three months for cuttin’ up his girl friend.” 

“Well, just watch out he don’t do it to you,” said the 
other, evidently the conservative, thoughtful type. 
“No,” her friend said. “We ain’t serious.” 


New Yorker 
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Wk A oLong Whar Aid Negro? 


By Wallace Lee 
(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


IDELY divergent opin- 
Wi among both Negro 

and white Americans on 

the question of whether a 
long war will aid the Negro is 
noted in the November NEGRO 
Dicest poll, 

While a slight margin of 
Negroes polled expressed belief 
that a long war would bring better 
conditions for the race in America, 
most whites disagreed inclining to 
believe that racial tensions are be- 
ing further agitated by the exten- 
sion of front line combat. 

Based on samplings of votes 
from a wide cross-section of all 
groups in the population, the re- 


sults on the question: ‘Will a 
Long War Aid the Negro?” 
showed: 
Negroes White, 
54% 38% 
33% 51% 
Undecided ...... 13% 11% 


Negro sentiment seemed to look 
at the immediate benefits in jobs 
and greater awareness of the racial 
question as proof that the war has 
aided the Negro and the longer it 
lasts the greater the benefits. On 
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the other hand, those who took a 
negative view felt the patriotism of 
the Negro should make him loyal 
to the best interests of America, 
which would call for victory in the 
shortest possible time. Others 
cited the increasing number of riots 
as a sign that racial strains were 
breaking out into violence and 
would become more common as the 
war Casualty lists mounted. 
The sectional vote was: 


Un- 

Yes No decided 

North ...... 51% 40% 9% 
West ......53% 37% 10% 
South ...... 59% 27% 14% 


The point of view most often 
presented by whites in arguing that 
a long war will not aid Negroes 
was the resulting race riots. In 
the South some declared that the 
war made Negroes “too cocky’’ and 
serious trouble would come if the 


war continued a long time. The 
sectional vote follows: 
Un- 
Yes No decided 
North ...... 42% 48% 10% 
West ...... 42% 49% 9% 
South ...... 25% 61% 14% 


when she sings and acts 


{ Ethel Waters feels in her heart 


Vo Drops or hee 


Condensed from New York Herald-Tribune 


By Helen Ormsbee 


son in more ways than one. 

Her physique is big, her 

laughter is big, and when 
tears well up in her eyes they are 
big tears. There is something sim- 
ple and elemental! about her. 

“When I'm singing I feel like 
kneeling down on the stage with 
my arms stretched out and thinking 
God there’s so many people that 
want to hear me,” she said the 
other day. “Show business is bor- 
rowed time, I’m telling you, and 
you never know how soon the pub- 
lic won’t care about you. 

“That’s why every performance 
is like an opening night to me. I'm 
always sort of nervous and worked 
up, wanting to do my best. All 
good actors feel that way. The ones 
that think tonight doesn’t matter, 
or maybe tomorrow night, are the 
ones you meet some day and they 
tell you they're not working be- 
cause somebody double-crossed 
them. 

“A song is a story—that’s how 
it is to me—and I sing it so it tells 


2 sn WATERS is a big per- 


the story. I want you to feel it, 
like I feel it in my heart. I never 
sang any song exactly the way the 
composer wrote it, but I can’t tell 
you what notes I change or put in. 
Honest, I don’t know one note 
from another.” 

This confession amused Miss 
Waters, whose singing has been 
famous ever since she came down- 
town from Harlem to Broadway in 
1927. She was laughing a bit, and 
that made her laugh more. For 
her mirth is like a snowball rolling 
downhill. Once it starts, it grows. 

“Some of my friends don’t like 
to hear me talk about kneeling 
down and thanking God,” she con- 
tinued. ‘They don’t like me to 
talk about religion, I mean. They 
don’t understand and it makes 
them uncomfortable, and then I 
feel uncomfortable. But I’ve got 
to say what’s in my heart. 

“I came up hard and willful. 
I was a dead-end kid, playing in 
the gutter. An eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth—that was 
what I lived by for years, and if 
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anybody did me wrong I was a 
powerful adversary! It all goes 
back to when I was a child. I 
was raised on the hard saying that 
you make your bed and you've got 
to lie in it. The thing to be 
ashamed of was if you cried. 

“I’m not like some Negroes that 
say it was all because I was col- 
ored. Why, the dead-end kids I 
played with were white kids, and 
things were the same for them. 
You see, though, why I grew up a 
fighter. I don’t fight anybody but 
myself now; I leave things to God. 

“How did I start telling you 
this? It must be because I had 
a bad hurt lately. Somebody that 
I trusted stole from me. It was 
a blow. Well, I wouldn’t enter 
a complaint against that boy and 
the Los Angeles police were pretty 
mad at me. I told them, ‘If he 
did it, God will find him out.’ 
Then I remembered one little thing 
that gave the police a clew, and 
they got all the evidence against 
him. If it’s God's will, I'll get 
back some of what was stolen from 
me. I leave it at that.” 

This talk was going on in the 
actress’ hotel suite. She wore a 
heliotrope negligee, and across the 
room were vases of flowers. On a 
table beside her were two objects. 
One was a crucifix and the other 
a radio. 

“Those two things never got 
anybody in bad company,” she 
said, smiling. “On the radio I like 
‘The Goldbergs’ and ‘Ma Perkins’ 


because they're human. They're 
about experiences everybody goes 
through. Besides, I listen to all 
those silly rhymes and tunes that 
tell you to buy this and that. 
They're so crazy, I just laugh my 
head off.” 

Ethel Waters’ career had hum- 
ble beginnings, and she was always 
self-taught. At fourteen or fif- 
teen she sang in shabby little Negro 
supper clubs in Philadelphia. She 
grew popular with colored audi- 
ences in other cities, but it took 
her years to reach the eminence of 
an engagement in Harlem. After 
that she was soon in big musical 
shows on Broadway. 

But of all her successes, she is 
proudest of her portrayal of the 
tragic Hagar in “Mamba’s Daugh- 
ters.” She starred in this drama at 
the Empire Theater in 1939. In 
the season of 1940-41 she played 
“Cabin in the Sky,” and she re- 
cently has been seen in the film 
version. 

“Acting in pictures is queer, 
though. They say, “Today we'll do 
the scene on page 66 in the script.’ 
They talk to me about how I'll be 
coming in the door, and then I'll 
hear a noise, and I'll be afraid 
something terrible has happened. 
I keep thinking about it and feel- 
ing it. It’s deep and real to me. 
The emotion in my acting is al- 
ways real. No need to put drops 
in my eyes to make the tears come.” 

They were there, even in the 
telling. 


IF I WERE A NEGRO 


{| Noted author and editor would do 
just what he’s doing now 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 


By George Seldes 


Noted author, editor and foreign correspondent 


F I WERE a Negro I would do exactly what I am doing now, 
and what I believe every Negro must do from now on until 
the day all the myths and lies about race, color and blood 
are buried and forgotten. We must fight fascism in every 

form. 


The one true thing Mussolini said is that fascism is reaction. Jim 
crowism is part of fascism, it is part of reaction, and it is one of the 
things we must destroy, in order to build a greater democracy. 


Those of us who cannot fight fascism on the field 0. wattle must 
fight it in some other way. But we must fight it. And we must 
not let ourselves be deceived by the coming defeat of Hitler, Hiro- 
hito and the other fascist leaders. 


We must continue to fight against the powerful forces of reaction 
which these men and their parties merely represent, and which are 
present in America and which are responsible for jim crowism, 
anti-semitism, the attacks on organized labor and the nationwide 
campaigns against all liberal and progressive ideas. 


Today the first enemy of mankind is the fascist Axis. All of us 
regardless of the color of our skins must do all we can to destroy 
the forces which would enslave all people for the material benefit 
of a few. I believe we must concentrate right now on victory over 
the fascism of Hitler, Hirohito and the rest. With that victory won, 
we will be better able to fight the fascists at home. 
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now throttling war effort 


{ Scientists needed to batile prejudice 


The 


Condensed from the book, “Race: Science And Politics” 
By Ruth Benedict 


ODAY the United States is 
} fighting alongside men of 
all races. 

Our armed forces are in 
Guadalcanal with the dark-skinned, 
“strong’’-haired Melanesians, in 
New Caledonia with its motley ar- 
ray of Asiatic and Pacific Island 
races, in India with its millions of 
non-Caucasians, in North Africa 
with its Negro, Berber and Near- 
East peoples. We are fighting as 
allies with Russia and Poland, 
Mongoloid China and Negro Ethi- 
opia. This war has aligned the 
nations without regard to race and 
this is as true in the Axis camp as 
among the United Nations. 

Though this war has cut across 
all racial lines, it has also made 
race prejudice a headline issue. The 
Axis makes capital of our American 
race troubles in their short wave 
broadcasts to the Asiatics and the 
Africans. They point to the fact 


RUTH BENEDICT is a _ leading 
American authority on anthropology, 
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Franz Boaz. She has taught in the 
Columbia University graduate school for 
17 years. “Patterns of Culture” is an- 
other outstanding book which she has 


written. 


that the Chinese Exclusion Act is 
still on the books though the 
United States and China are two 
major nations aligned together 
against the Axis. 

They point to our discrimina- 
tions against the Negro in the 
armed forces and in industry. They 
describe how the Negro soldier 
even when he is wearing the uni- 
form of his country is not served 
in restaurants. 

Japan fills her broadcasts to the 
Asiatics with tales of our practices. 
“Will you trust this white man? 
He humiliates you. Asia for the 
Asiatics.” Japan knows that white 
armies cannot hold densely popu- 
lated Asiatic countries if the yellow 
races hate them and oppose them. 
It serves her in place of bombs and 
armies if she can unite them against 
the whites. 

America is fighting this war on 
the military and the production 
front. All over this country mil- 
lions of men and women are work- 
ing in munitions factories and mil- 
lions more are in the armed forces. 
But as the war has developed it is 
clear that there is still another front 
on which we must fight. It is the 
Race front. 
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With all our bombers and with 
all our land and sea forces, we 
could still lose this war if the non- 
Caucasian peoples of this world 
decided it was a “white man’s 
war” and withdrew their support. 
Those who are in earnest about a 
victory of the United Nations have 
a lot of hard work to do about 
the white man’s race practices. Race 
prejudice is no longer a domestic 
issue. It threatens our success in 
the war and in the peace. 

In any great issue that concerns 
this war there are well-established 
procedures. When we need new 
fuels, lighter metals or new plastics, 
when our natural rubber supply is 
cut off, we call in scientists and ask 
them to find out what is possible 
and what is impossible. The chem- 
ists tell us how to make metals 
lighter and how to produce synthet- 
ic rubber. They point out what Na- 
ture allows us to do if we will only 
do it. They point out what we have 
heedlessly wasted in our traditional 
processes. 

When it is our race prejudices 
which threaten the war effort we 
need the scientist just as much. We 
need to know what to do. 

Scientists have studied racial dif- 
ferences ; they have listed them and 
shown how they are transmitted. 
But when the scientist has isolated 
a difference in hair texture or head 
form or measured the amount of 
dark pigment in the skin, he insists 
that he has not by measuring that 
difference stated anything about su- 
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periority and inferiority. To state 
a difference is not by that token to 
label it “bad.” To investigate 
whether it is better or worse than 
something else, a special study of 
special facts is necessary. 

Listing yellow roses and white 
roses does not by definition make 
the white rose superior. If the 
gardener wants to prove that it is, 
he grows them both under identical 
conditions and sees what they can 
do. With races, too, the scientist 
must study peoples under good en- 
vironmental conditions as well as 
under bad ones before he can come 
to any decision about better and 
worse. He knows that statistics on 
ill health and illiteracy may be 
measurements of what race preju- 
dice can do to people who cannot 
get jobs and cannot get appropria- 
tions for adequate schooling. Be- 
fore he can decide what innate 
abilities two groups of different 
race may have, he knows he must 
study two groups with equal oppor- 
tunity to make something of them- 
selves. 

The scientist has, therefore, made 
special studies of superiority and 
inferiority. He has asked whether 
Nature has set limits to the intelli- 
gence and the abilities of any race, 
limits which we could ignore only 
at our peril. He has asked wheth- 
er any race has a rightful claim to 
inalienable superiority on all fronts. 
He has asked whether things we 
are fighting against, like Axis ag- 
gressions in Europe and China, and 
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Axis enslavement of subject peo- 
ples, are racial traits which will 
persist in them till their “blood” 
is purged out of existence. 

These are scientific questions on 
which the anthropologist, the anat- 
omist, the biologist, the psycholo- 
gist and the sociologist have collect- 
ed data for decades. They have 
answers. We do not need to pro- 
ceed blindly about this race issue. 

Modern nations have everywhere 
claimed that their race was biolog- 
ically and perpetually superior to 
other races. As the Nazis put it, 
“A lower race needs less culture, 
less clothes, and less food.’ This 
is Racism. It says: ‘I am better 
than you. No matter what I am or 
what I have done, I do not have to 
compare myself with you. I am 
better anyway. I belong to the 
superior race.” 

Confusion between the facts of 
race and the claim of racism is 
universal in the modern world. 
They are different in their history, 
in their votaries, and in the data 
they make use of. Just as scientific 
knowledge of racial differences 
needs to be objectively presented, 
so too racism in the modern world 
is a subject for sober recording. 
It is a painful history, but it is a 
necessary one for us to know. Men 
have sometimes learned from past 
errors. 

“How can we stop this epidemic 
of racism?” Race attitudes are not 
something which can be legislated 
like taxes and rationing. These 


latter have to be attacked on a 
national front and rules and regu- 
lations laid down for everyone to 
conform to. Race prejudice has to 
be conquered on the local front in 
our schools, our churches, our fac- 
tories, our cities, our rural districts. 
Improvements in hiring and firing, 
in housing, in educational and 
health facilities will come eventu- 
ally only as they are locally sup- 
ported. In race attitudes the be- 
havior of the employer, the union 
member, the neighbor on our block, 
the waiter in the restaurant, the 
customer in the grocery store add 
up to the only total there is or 
can be. 

It is not a mere matter of com- 
plying with regulations or of sup- 
porting decisions of the higher-ups. 
On the race front each man and 
woman and child can help by every 
act of fair play and every bit of 
cooperation and courtesy. What- 
ever he does to improve race rela- 
tions is not only a mark of his own 
democracy and Christianity and 
decency ; it is also for his own self- 
interest and security. For the dom- 
inant race cannot have freedom for 
themselves unless they grant it 
without regard to race and color. 
As Booker T. Washington once 
said, “To keep a man in the ditch, 
you have to stay there with him.” 

At this moment when we are 
fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
all races and must gird ourselves to 
organize a postwar world. Race is 
an issue we cannot dodge. 


Was Nazi propaganda chief's face 
red when Louis dumped Schmeling 


Goebbels Signs Off 


Condensed from the book, ‘““The Axis On The Air” 


By Harold Ettlinger 


ister Paul Goebbels’ radio 

stunts usually come off the 

way he plans them, but once 
in a great while they miss fire. 

It was my pleasure in the sum- 
mer of 1938 to be a witness to what 
was probably the doctor’s most em- 
barrassing moment. 

Max Schmeling was fighting Joe 
Louis. The representative of the 
German master race was going to 
administer a beating to the Negro 
representative of decadent America. 
Schmeling had already beaten Louis 
once, when Joe had had an inat- 
tentive moment. 

Goebbels saw tremendous propa- 
ganda possibilities in the return 
fight. In the first place he was sure 
of a victory by Schmeling—at least 
all his advisers had promised him 
one. Goebbels had not yet learned 
that one of the drawbacks of power 
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is that you are surrounded by yes- 
men, who say yes for reasons of 
self-preservation when the answer 
should be no. 

All Europe was to hear the fight 
broadcast by the German radio as 
relayed from New York. All Eu- 
rope was to hear the blow-by-blow 
account of Aryan superiority assert- 
ing itself. 

I was in Paris at the time, and 
I heard the arrogant, boastful intro- 
duction to the fight which came 
over the air from Germany. The 
European radio audience was told 
all about how Schmeling was going 
to uphold the fact of German might 
in all fields. 

It was told, further, that Goeb- 
bels was going to take time off from 
his arduous duties as a pillar of the 
state to listen to the broadcast of 
the fight. He was going to do it in 
Schmeling’s own house, by the side 
of Schmeling’s own pretty wife, the 
German movie star, Annie Ondra. 

That would make fine propa- 
ganda—the picture of Goebbels sit- 
ting by the radio with Annie Ondra 
—so the newsreel men were all 
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there to see that posterity lost none 
of it. 

Then the fight began—and it 
ended. Almost before the German 
announcer could draw a breath it 
was over. Joe Louis had admin- 
istered to Schmeling the beating of 
his life, and the Nazi superman 


was hanging in agony from the 
ropes. 

The German radio went abruptly 
off the air with no explanation be- 
yond some confused mumbling. 
Soon there was recorded music. 
Goebbels stalked out of the house 
of the tearful and benumbed Annie 
Ondra. 


Mette Birthplace 


HAITI, the world’s oldest Negro republic, was con- 
ceived of the American revolution and born of the French 


revolution. 


Hundreds of Haitian fighters for liberty crossed the 
Caribbean and fought under General Lafayette for Amer- 
ican independence at the battle of Savannah. One of those 
veterans of Savannah was fearless Henri Christophe who 
with another national hero, Jean Jacques Dessalines, signed 
Haiti’s declaration of independence from France on No- 


vember 29, 1803. 


That declaration rings with the passion of men deter- 
mined to remain free because their backs still bore the 
marks of the slave whips: 

“We will be inexorable, perhaps even cruel, towards all 
troops who, themselves, forgetting the object for which 
they have ceased fighting since 1780, should come from 
Europe to bring us death and servitude.” 

The great South American liberator, Simon Bolivar, read 
those words and came to the new republic of Haiti when 
he was penniless and discouraged. And to that visit, the 
South American republic of Colombia owes its free exist- 


ence. 


The generous Haitians were for freedom everywhere in 
the world. Delegates from Haiti had sat in the French 
National Assembly to help draw up the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man; the government of Haiti furnished Bolivar 
with guns, cartridges, and a printing press to help liberate 
Colombia from the yoke of Spain. 


Harold Preece, People’s Voice 


{ Island republic to South shows 
how to douse racial dynamite 


Condensed from Free World 
By Mercer Cook 


OTENTIALLY there is 

P even more dynamite for 
race conflict in Cuba than 
in this country. 

Whereas Negroes constitute but 
10 per cent of our population, they 
form, according to the very elastic 
figures of the Cuban census, 27 per 
cent of that island’s inhabitants. 
Unofficial estimates, like the state- 
ment reported by the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association in 1935, place the 
figure as high as 50 per cent. Al- 
most any educated colored Cuban 
can tell you how easy it is to be 
listed as white by the census au- 
thorities, and as mestizo after one 
is convicted of some misdemeanor. 

Despite this large colored seg- 
ment, Cuba has not witnessed a race 
war since 1912. 

This record is all the more re- 
markable when we remember that 
Latins are traditionally hot-tem- 
pered, and that Cuba, like our own 
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country, has a background of Negro 
slavery, the actual abolition of which 
is considerably more recent than 
ours. 

Slightly older Cubans can remem- 
ber when Negroes did not ride in 
carriages, when colored women did 
not wear hats, when certain parks 
were reserved for whites, when 
Negro students could not attend 
the University of Havana. 

Yet today, white and colored 
Cubans seem to have struck a far 
saner balance, relatively speaking, 
than have white and colored North 
Americans. Socially, racial lines 
are drawn rather tightly, though 
somewhat more sensibly and less in- 
sultingly than in this country; eco- 
nomically, the Cuban Negro has 
legitimate grievances; but essen- 
tially the two groups live side by 
side in harmony. 

The reasons for this harmony can 
readily be found in Cuban history. 
In both of the wars that Cuba 
waged for her independence—the 
Ten Years’ War (1868-1878) and 
the War of 1895-1898—colored 
troops were in the majority. Those 
wars produced the two great heroes 
of the Republic: white José Marti 
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and bronze General Antonio Maceo, 
who lived and died for a free Cuba 
as brothers, thus setting an exam- 
ple in interracial tolerance to their 
compatriots. 

On last December 7, the anniver- 
sary of Maceo’s death, schools, thea- 
ters, and stores in Havana were 
closed. Most of the day, the radio 
was silent, except for funeral music 
and an occasional news broadcast. 
That evening, the Senate and Cham- 
ber of Deputies met in their annual 
joint session to honor the memory 
of the Negro patriot. 

The contrast between this situa- 
tion and our own is obvious. In the 
United States, few schoolboys learn 
that one of the first to fall on Bos- 
ton Commons was black Crispus 
Attucks. Few history books tell of 
Peter Salem and other colored sol- 
diers in the Revolutionary War, or 
that black seamen fought in the 
War of 1812, while hastily organ- 
ized militia in New Orleans helped 
Jackson to carry the day in 1815. 
The Negro soldier’s réle in the 
Civil War is hidden under the 
charge that ignorant blacks and 
Yankee carpetbaggers ruined the 
South during Reconstruction. The 
average textbook historian deliber- 
ately ignores the revelations of 
W. E. B. Du Bois and others that 
the South owes its public school 
system to these same legislators 
who, all things considered, were no 
less honest than the lily whites who 
succeeded them. 

Before we can attain national 
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sanity in our race relations, not only 
the teaching of American history, 
but our whole educational setup 
must be investigated. 

In Cuba, there are no segregated 
public schools. White children learn 
by day-to-day contact that all black 
Cubans are neither morons nor 
monsters, but ordinary youngsters 
like themselves. Occasionally, they 
meet a colored teacher, principal, 
or supervisor, and that, too, offers 
a good lesson in interracial toler- 
ance. In the provinces of Oriente 
and Havana, for example, the su- 
perintendents of elementary instruc- 
tion are colored women, Cuba’s 
only university is attended by young 
people of various shades and col- 
ors; one of their most popular and 
capable professors is Dr. Ana Eche- 
goyen, of the Department of Educa- 
tion. By the same token, there are 
one or two colored teachers in the 
Institutio de La Habana,, the Nor- 
mal School, and the San Alejandro 
School of Fine Arts. 

While it is true that the number 
of colored teachers is not propor- 
tionate with the Negro enrollment, 
the presence of the few who are 
employed indicates at least a ten- 
dency toward democracy that is sig- 
nificantly absent in most of our 
public schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. 

In the classrooms and on the cam- 
puses Cuban children learn to frat- 
ernize and to respect each other. No 
one who knows our South will ex- 
pect this salutary precedent to be 
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adopted in this generation. We 
may, nevertheless, hope that states 
like Florida, Georgia, Arkansas, 
and Mississippi will stop spending 
three times as much for the educa- 
tion of a white child as they expend 
for that of a black. 

When the Cuban youngster at- 
tends Mass on Sunday, he sees col- 
ored folk in the same congregation, 
saying the same prayers, and tak- 
ing the same communion. There is 
but one colored priest on the island ; 
but once again, token representa- 
tion is better than none, and the 
present archbishop has indicated 
that additional steps in this direc- 
tion will be taken. 

Many believe that if the Latin 
American countries are less bigoted 
racially than we, it is because of 
the Catholic influence. More spe- 
cifically, I should attribute the 
greater harmony to the opportunity 
that the church in Cuba, Peru, 
Brazil, gives the faithful of both 
races to know, to understand each 
other. There is something tragically 
unchristian about a Christian church 
for white Christians only! 

Another significant contrast be- 
tween the Cuban and the United 
States approach to the race question 
is to be found in the field of poli- 
tics. In 1910, a Negro senator, 
Morda Delgado, sponsored a law 
forbidding the formation of any 
political party which does not in- 
clude constituents of both groups. 
As a result, there are Negro Liber- 
ales, Demécratas, Auténticos, Com- 


unistas, and even ABC’s (a Rightist 
group that began as a secret soci- 
ety). Thus, political meetings af- 
ford additional opportunity for con- 
tact and comprehension. 

No effort is made to disfranchise 
hundreds of thousands of voters by 
a vicious poll tax, white primaries, 
or KKK intimidation. Whereas 
thirteen million Negroes in our 
country can send but one represent- 
ative to Congress, one million col- 
ored Cubans are represented by at 
least twelve members in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and by two senators. 

Several Cuban cities have Negro 
mayors, the most important of 
whom is Justo Salas, of Santiago, 
the island’s second largest urban 
center. President Batista’s present 
Cabinet has one colored member, 
Bravo Acosta, Ministro de Gober- 
nacién, and one undersecretary. 

This political influence has not 
been used as a weapon with which 
to dominate the country, or even 
as a means of exerting mass pres- 
sure. As a matter of fact, with few 
exceptions, the Negro officials are 
especially careful to avoid any sus- 
picion of racism. Several colored 
Cubans have told me that they are 
more likely to obtain favors from 
white representatives than from 
their own. 

Nevertheless, there is perhaps 
some evidence of their political 
power in the numbers of colored 
government employees. Barred 
through local or imported prejudice 
from most of the better positions in 
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industry, the Cuban Negro has 
found some opportunity in the gov- 
ernment service. I have visited 
many government buildings but 
have yet to witness any “‘segre- 
gated” offices, such as exist in 
Washington. 

By the same token, Cuba’s war 
effort is unhampered by segregated 
units in the armed forces. A few 
weeks ago, I visited one of the large 
camps in Havana, where I saw 
white and colored soldiers drilling, 
eating, and bunking side by side. 
One company in particular had a 
Negro captain, a white first lieu- 
tenant, a colored second lieutenant, 
and so on down the line. 

In the Cuban Navy, the same 
camaraderie exists, although ad- 
vancement for Negro soldiers is 
more rapid than for Negro seamen. 

According to my colored Cuban 
friends, the air force is the one 
branch of the service in which they 
are discriminated against. One or 
two have allegedly been admitted 
because they are light enough to 
“pass.” The majority have been re- 
jected on some pretext—flat feet, 
high blood pressure, and the like. 
One cynical acquaintance asked me 
whether the attitude or influence of 
our own air corps was in any way 
responsible for this discrimination. 
He pointed out that the planes are 
manufactured and Cuban pilots re- 
ceive much of their training in the 
U. S. A. 

Although there is a tendency to 
bar Negro tenants from the more 
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modern apartment houses in Ha- 
vana, many colored Cubans have 
white neighbors. Often they live in 
the same solar. And even in towns 
like Caibarién, where the best 
beach has separate accommodations 
for the two races, white and colored 
families often live next door to each 
other. There probably is no exact 
Cuban equivalent for Harlem, or for 
Beale, Basin, or Decatur Streets. 
Hotels admit Negro guests, though 
they sometimes try to avoid it. 

Restaurants, theaters, and other 
public places are open to all. One 
or two of the most exclusive bars 
call themselves “clubs,” and have 
guards stationed at the doors to ask 
prospective Negro clients if they 
are members. One bar which al- 
legedly follows this practice ironic- 
ally bears the name “Pan Ameri- 
can.” But such cases are excep- 
tional, and the Cuban Negro, pock- 
etbook permitting, is admitted to 
any public place. 

Frequently, the pocketbook does 
not permit. The economic status of 
the Cuban generally and of the 
darker Cuban, in particular, is pa- 
thetic. He owns few businesses, no 
banks, no insurance companies. De- 
spite the decree which forces all 
commercial establishments to hire at 
least 50 per cent native help, he 
finds himself excluded from the 
better paying jobs. He rarely rises 
to a position of importance in the 
sugar or tobacco industries, and his 
womenfolk cannot even work as 
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clerks in the leading department 
stores. 

Thanks primarily to the efforts 
of the Communists, Article 74 of 
the 1940 Constitution was enacted. 
This law instructed the Minister of 
Labor to see to it that the colored 
Cuban obtains a fair share of the 
jobs in all newly created business 
enterprises. The stipulation that 
only “newly created businesses” 
were to be affected was an eloquent 
indication of the interracial amity 
that obtains on the island, for the 
Negroes themselves framed the law 
in those terms, lest white men al- 
ready employed be discharged to 
make room for colored replace- 
ments. Such a move obviously would 
have created resentment. Unfortu- 
nately, this law has produced negli- 
gible results. 

Aside from the Federation of 
Colored Clubs, which functioned 
actively only at the time the new 
Constitution was being framed, the 
Cuban Negro has no organization 
with which to campaign for his 
rights. His clubs, like the Atenas 
and Unién Fraternal, are primarily 
social and cultural. He has no im- 
portant newspapers to plead his 
cause. 

Incidentally, many of the out- 
standing Havana dailies—even the 
most conservative—have white and 
colored reporters. With the excep- 
tion of separate social columns, 
these journals show little evidence 
of a segregated society. Certainly, 
they are leagues removed from our 


Southern papers which refuse to 
publish the photograph of an 
American hero if that hero happens 
to be colored! The very absence of 
a Negro press and of active pres- 
sure groups is sufficient indication 
that the race problem is less vitri- 
olic in Cuba than in the United 
States. 

If ever racial friction should de- 
velop in the neighboring republic, 
it will probably be caused by eco- 
nomic discrimination. Seated on 
the lovely Prado in the heart of 
Havana, I have heard one colored 
Cuban say: “Look at these build- 
ings facing us. Go into any one of 
them and see if you can find a sin- 
gle Negro doing anything but 
scrubbing floors!” Other colored 
Cubans, less resentful, have con- 
curred in this indictment, but have 
attributed the condition to the fact 
that foreign capital dominates most 
of Cuba’s businesses. 

Nevertheless, it should be noted 
that many white and colored men 
work together in the rum distil- 
leries, in the cigar factories, on the 
sugar plantations. When thus em- 
ployed, they earn the same salaries ; 
there is no wage differential in 
Cuba on account of color. 

On the streetcars one frequently 
sees a colored motorman and a 
white conductor. When asked about 
this, the president of the Havana 
Electric Railway Company, Frank 
Steinhardt, a Yale alumnus, told 
me: “That is a hand-me-down from 
colonial days, when it was thought 
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that white lady passengers would 
shrink from contact with a Negro 
conductor.” 


Today the Havana busses some- 
times have colored conductors and 
no one objects. Moreover, Mr. 
Steinhardt assured me that there 
has never been any trouble because 
of his bi-racial employment policy. 

Nevertheless, it should not be in- 
ferred that race prejudice is a phe- 
nomenon unknown in Cuba. The 
island’s geographical position—be- 
tween the Negro Republic of Haiti 
and what is sometimes called the 
“White Man’s Country” to the 
North—makes her a crossroads of 
conflicting opinions on color. 


More than a century ago, one of 
her better known writers declared: 
“We have but one remedy: to get 
white, get white, get white, and 
then make ourselves respected!” 
Through the years, Cuba has been 
faced with the problems of Hai- 
tian, Chinese, and Jamaican immi- 


gration, not to mention the infiltra. 
tion of racist ideas from Dixie. To 
have maintained her present degree 
of interracial harmony despite all 
these obstacles is almost a miracle. 

White Cubans have asked me: 
“Why is it that North Americans, 
who are so sensible and practical 
on other matters, are so irrational 
on the Negro question?” 

The essential factor behind the 
Cuban solution is the greater con- 
tact between the races: in the 
schools, churches, armed forces, po- 
litical life, and other phases of 
everyday existence. I have yet to 
meet a colored Cuban who did not 
have at least one white friend 
among his compatriots. This does 
not mean “social” equality; inter- 
marriage on the island has become 
increasingly rare. However, be- 
cause of the contact and the result- 
ing comprehension, the Cuban ap- 
proach, notwithstanding its limita- 
tions, is more humane, more demo- 
cratic, and more practical than ours. 


If 9 Whre A Negro 


BACK IN 1934, a group of Cuban Negroes invited 
Fulgencio Batista, Cuba's most Negroid president, to a 
ceremony in honor of the naming of a Negro as lieutenant 
colonel, Cuba’s highest ranking Negro officer. 
attended and made a speech which started: 
you colored people . . 


Batista 
“If I were 


Mercer Cook, Chicago Defender 


{ Jack Johnson win over Jeffries 
brought him world acclaim 


“White Hope 


Condensed’ from Ring 


By Right Cross 


HIRTY-THREE years have 
passed since Jack Johnson 


knocked out comeback Jim 
Jeffries under a blazing sun 
at Reno, Nevada, on July 4, 1910. 

Jack O’Brien, Tony Ross, Al 
Kaufman and Stanley Ketchell all 
had failed in their attempt “‘to bring 
the title back to the white race” 
and Jeffries finally had consented 
to return to the wars to satisfy pub- 
lic clamor. 

Jeffries was always of the opin- 
ion that the Negro lacked “heart.” 
That fact, coupled with the chance 
to collect one more big purse, 
prompted the Big Fellow to sign 
articles at Hoboken, N. J., on Feb- 
tuary 1, 1910. 

Every big-time promoter in the 
country was in New York hoping 
to land the match and it was agreed 
that all bids were to be opened at 
one time, the highest bid to be 
accepted. 

“Tex” Rickard’s bid of $101,000 
was the highest. The next best was 
$65,000. ‘Tex’ had overestimated 
the gambling instinct of the com- 
petition. The fight, originally 


scheduled for San Francisco, was 
forced to Reno when Governor 
Gillette announced that it would 
not be tolerated in California. 
Rickard made the change without 
a whimper, sold the partially built 
San Francisco arena for kindling 
wood and built a new one at Reno. 
The fight was witnessed by 60,000, 
and they paid $270,755 at the gate. 
Rickard refereed the battle and 
counted Jeffries out in the fifteenth 
round. 


No man ever trained as Jeffries did 
for that engagement. He weighed 
almost 270 pounds, the day he 
decided to “come back.” For 
months he ran ten miles every 
morning. Following the roadwork 
he would stretch out on a table to 
have Roger Cornell, his trainer, 
pinch, pound and push the fat from 
his stomach. In the afternoon he 
would spar with Jim Corbett, Joe 
Choynski, Bob Armstrong and Sam 
Berger. 


The day before the fight, he 


weighed 217 and, according to Cor- 
nell, was almost as good as ever. 


Copyright, Ring Magazine 
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The day of the fight he still weighed 


217 pounds. 

I shall never forget the doings 
following the news in New York 
that Johnson had knocked out the 
Boilermaker. 

Harlem, then, was not like the 
Harlem of today. In those years 
the Negro had not penetrated into 
that section of New York to any 
extent. The section which now is 
a Negro city in itself, at that time, 
was just as thickly settled with the 
good old Irish folk as it now is 
with colored people, and the heart 
of the Negro section of New York 
was the San Juan district, extending 
from West Thirty-fifth Street to 
Sixty-sixth Street. 

The week after the fight, when 
Johnson was due to arrive in New 
York to begin a vaudeville tour, 
I was told to keep close tab on 
Jack and Baron Wilkins’ Hotel, 
the rendezvous of New York's lead- 
ing colored sportsmen. 

The Baron, one of Johnson’s 
chief backers, was with Johnson 
in the West, but his place of busi- 
ness and the street where his hotel 
was situated, was the hangout of 
Negroes from every part of the 
city during the week following 
Jack’s great victory over Jeff. In 
fact, the scene in New York’s col- 
ored section and that of Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Boston and 
San Francisco was an exact dupli- 
cate of what took place in Harlem 
after Louis’ triumph over Carnera. 
On the occasion of the Jeffries- 
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Johnson fight, it was feared that 
if the Negro won, there would be 
race riots all over the country, espe- 
cially in New York. 

But no riots developed. It was 
on the afternoon of July 11, 1910, 
that I came into New York with 
Jack Johnson from Chicago, and 
unlike the predictions that had pre- 
ceded our arrival, instead of race 
riots, Johnson and his party were 
surrounded by an admiring throng 
of 10,000 or more Negroes, who 
cheered themselves hoarse at the 
sight of the conquering hero. 

The greeting in New York was 
only part of the big reception that 
Jack received all along the route of 
the Twentieth Century Limited, 
and as a result of the throngs that 
packed the stations where our train 
stopped, we reached the Big City 
just five hours late. Captain Lang- 
try, with his 125 policemen, who 
stood guard with their big night 
sticks handy, found the crowd so 
good natured that there was no 
necessity for any rough stuff being 
pulled. 

And what happened then was 
duplicated when Joe Louis knocked 
out Carnera. The days of the race 
riots are over when it comes to 
sports. Naturally the Negro race 
was eager to see Louis win, just 
as it was to see Johnson carry off 
the world championship, but the 
colored race is a fine sporting 
people. 

When the police were able to 
clear a path for Johnson after the 
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train had reached the Grand Central 
Station, Jack was ushered into a 
big automobile, and with about 
fifty other cars loaded with the 
elite of the Black Belt and about 
thirty reporters from America’s 
leading newspapers, we started on 
our way towards Johnson’s stop- 
ping place near Eighth Avenue and 
Thirty-fifth Street. 

The police gave full credit to 
Johnson for the fine manner in 
which the entire affair was handled. 


When he reached New York, in 
his first interview, he said: 

“Why bring in the Black Race 
against the White Race? My battle 
with Jeffries was not a contest be- 
tween Black and White, but be- 
tween two athletes who were out 
to establish their right to the heavy- 
weight championship. Let's treat 
the whole matter in a sporting light 
and avoid any talk that is likely to 
antagonize either my people or the 
white folk.” 


Cais Answers 


. Randolph 

. Carver 

. Bethune 

. Ellington 
Hastie 

. Washington 
. Powell 

. Garvey 

. Hurston 

. Johnson 


N 
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11. DuBois 
12. Dawson 
13. Patterson 
14, Barrow 
15. Still 

16. Rivers 
17. Eboue 
18. Dunbar 
19. Paige 
20. Davis 


Whos Who Answers 


4. Revels Cayton 
5. Willard S. Townsend 
6. Milton P. Webster 


1. Sheldon Tappes 
2. A. Philip Randolph 
3. Ferdinand Smith 
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EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 
White 


Condensed from Texas Interracial Review 


HAT HAS become of the South’s ‘‘poor white trash”? 
YW sires no whites of the South today will admit that 

they are descendants of that group of landless and 

propertyless group of poor whites upon whom the 
slave system was a most direful curse, economically, socially and 
politically. 

The poorest of whites with whom one talks today, according 
to their own version of their family histories, had slave owning 
grandparents, or nursed at the breasts of “black mammies.” 
This dodo tendency of present day poor white stock, commonly 
known as ‘poor white trash” in slave days, offers psychologically 
a great threat to race relations in the South. 

“Poor white trash,” always closely related to the Negro in 
economic, social and political status, accepted economic com- 
petition as largely the basis of bad feeling between the two. 

It is tragic, however, that after freedom, the passing of this 
apparent reason for bad feeling was not accepted as making pos- 
sible the common ground upon which poor white and Negroes 
could meet and work together for their own mutual benefits. 

Under slavery, the economic, social and political positions of 
poor whites and blacks made their interests conflict. Under 
freedom, the positions of poor whites and blacks made them 
allies, but the introduction of the doctrine of white supremacy 
dissipated all chance of developing any wide scale cooperation 
between them. 

A poor white who psychologically accepts his poor-white-ness 
sets up for himself a relationship in which he can sympathize 
with black people. This makes it easy for the two to get along 
together. There is no other basis for good will between poor 
whites and Negroes other than a feeling of oneness of interest. 

For the good of American race relations, let us hope that more 
poor whites become psychologically what they actually are. 


Copyright, Texas Interracial Review 
(August, 1943) 
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{ Negro doughboys in England 
lift their voices 


Singing Victory 


Condensed from New York Times 


By Cpl. Marc Blitzstein 


HEN back in 1937, Orson 

Welles and John House- 

man produced my musical 

play “The Cradle Will 
Rock,” I discovered for the first 
time the immense versatility and 
adaptability of Negro singers and 
actors. 

Now I have had an opportunity 
to find out more about their tal- 
ents. I have been living with the 
“United States Army Negro Cho- 
tus,” some 200 aviation engineers 
of the 8th Battalion, stationed 
somewhere in England. I have 
coached them in Earl Robinson's 
“Ballad for Americans” and their 
own spirituals, while at the same 
time composing an orchestral work, 
“Freedom Morning,” dedicated to 
them. [This was performed in Al- 
bert Hall, London, recently.—Ed.} 

All my belief in the American 
Negro as an integral and vital part 


CPL. MARC BLITZSTEIN is best 
known as the composer of the contro- 
versial musical drama “The Cradle Will 
Rock.” 


of growing American culture—mu- 
sical, artistic, civic, human and 
social—has been strengthened. It 
would be an impertinence to re- 
state here the Negro’s natural spon- 
taneous musicianship, it has been 
proved superlatively time and again. 

I was practically assaulted by 
song from the moment I arrived at 
their installation. These men sing 
from reveille to taps—and I mean 
sing. The boldest, most uninhibited 
bellowing, the most delicate lyric 
chanting, the most ingenious har- 
monizing and polyphony, the most 
impressive improvising have filled 
the air of the English countryside. 

The improvising takes the most 
fantastic forms. I have heard a 
doleful private, on his way to the 
dispensary, intoning, “Oh, doctor, 
doctor, doctor, won’t you help 
me?” with real melody and real 
figuration. 

In the mess line, as one man tries 
playfully to crowd another out of 
his place, there emerges a full- 
throated on-cue riff tune: “Buddy, 
roll. Get out of my way. You 
much too young to die.” 
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And far across the muddy fields 
someone announced, like a dirge, 
“Tore a ho-o-o-ole in my shoe!” 

Harlem, far-west Washington, 
Missouri and the Corn and Cotton 
Belts of the deep South mingle 
here. The dialects are urban and 
~ rural, coastal and midland. 

Singing, to these men, is the very 
threshold of all feeling, whether 
happiness, misery or anger. When 
Warrant Officer Hugo Weisgall, 
who directed the London Sym- 
phony at the concert, and I first 
watched First Sgt. Alexander Jor- 
dan direct the massed chorus in 
“When the Saints Go Marching 
In,” we got that spine-and-nerve 
sensation that says, ‘This is some- 
thing,” and I remembered John 
Steinbeck’s words that this spiritual, 
as sung by American Negro sol- 
diers, might well turn out to be our 
war song. 

I do not want to give the im- 
pression that these are irresponsi- 
ble, singing children. They are 
grown men, perfectly aware. They 
know what they're doing in this 
war—and, what is more, why! 

They rehearsed in the evenings, 
during their off hours, after a hard 
day's toil at building a Flying For- 
tress airdrome. When they worked 
they handled technical equipment, 
surveyed, and were expert in their 
highly skilled jobs. At night, tired 
as they were, their unfailing at- 
tendance at rehearsals proved how 
much they loved to sing. 

As soon as the men found out I 


was there to help them sing I be- 
came “Maestro” or ‘Corporal 
Marc” to them. By a happy acci- 
dent John Latouche, who wrote the 
text, is from Mississippi, so that 
the piece’s colloquialisms are very 
much in their own style, and came 
easily and unembarrassedly from 
their mouths. We worked under all 
sorts of conditions, even, during air 
raids, without lights. Then we used 
flashlights, with an extra large one 
held in place for me at the piano 
by a Sergeant Jenkins, whose call- 
ing of the roll was music itself. 

My orchestra work was composed 
in a supersized Nissen but used for 
the showing of movies and for 
Chaplain William Perkins’ Sunday 
services. Ordinarily I’m crotchety 
about the conditions under which 
I write music; I must be hermeti- 
cally sealed from the world out- 
side. I can bear no disturbing 
sounds — certainly mot someone 
else’s music! 

There, to my great surprise, I 
worked steadily and swiftly on 
“Freedom Morning,” with a dozen 
“G. I.’s” almost crawling over me, 
relaxing, working, snoring (a foot 
from my ear), booming out their 
own tunes, peering over my shoul- 
der as I wrote and played. 

At one point in the music, a pas- 
sage close to their own rhythms, 
one man in fatigues produced a 
pair of drumsticks and tapped out 
on his own lap a beat which I 
straightway incorporated into the 
score. 
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and vice versa 


{ Washington worried over Negroes 


C Dialogue 


Condensed from Harper's 


By John Dos Passos 


wi OLD Washingtonian 


who was sitting beside me 

on the bench was working 

as a checker on the street 
cars. He’d never done a job of that 
kind before, but he was enjoying 
the work. He liked the idea that 
he was being useful in the war 
effort. 

When he came home at night, 
often very late, my friend said he'd 
sit a while on this bench smelling 
the rankness of wilted leaves that 
the dampness brought out from the 
heat-trampled vegetation, listening 
to neighing voices out of darkened 
windows, girls’ voices making fake 
dates with men, young men’s voices 
yodeling that they'd be right over. 
After all, this was essentially a town 
of lonely people. 

Walking down the densely 
shaded street I suddenly remem- 
bered that when an uncle of mine 


JOHN DOS PASSOS is a well-known 
American novelist whose works include 
“Manhattan Transfer,” “The 42nd 
Parallel,” and ‘Number One.” 


had moved out years ago to a house 
on this avenue, we had all thought 
it pretty fine, almost like taking a 
house in the country. My friend 
the old Washingtonian murmured 
that it would be all right now if it 
weren't so near the colored district. 
There was quite an overflow, espe- 
cially at night. 

It was a dark street, he went on, 
laughing, in more ways than one. 
At night the girls and boys of the 
adjoining Negro district filled up 
every unlit corner and alarmed the 
lodging-house keepers with their 
obstreperous necking under the 
trees and on the stoops. A good 
many loud physiological terms 
drifted in through the open win- 
dows to offend the ears of the more 
respectable lodgers, It was almost 
as if they did it on purpose. 

That started us talking about the 
dealings in this crowded town be- 
tween people with different colored 
skins. For a while in the spring it 
had looked as if there were all the 
elements brewing for a bloody race 
riot. On the street cars in the con- 
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tinual crowding and pushing for 
seats and standing room there was 
every opportunity for trouble. Some 
colored people had bad manners. 
Some white people had bad man- 
ners. 

Most white people were in the 
habit of giving the colored people 
the worst end of everything. Re- 
member the moment of painful ten- 
sion when a car or bus crosses the 
line into Virginia and the colored 
people have to move into the back 
seats? Some of the younger Ne- 
groes, it must be admitted, had got 
very uppish. Whites resented it. 
There were days when you could 
feel in the background among the 
crowds on the street a teasing whis- 
per that there was going to be a 
riot, that there had got to be a riot 
to teach the ‘‘niggers” a lesson. 

“Wasn't the street car company 
the storm center of it all?’ Yes, 
the last organized Negro protest 
had been against the street car com- 
pany because it wouldn’t hire Ne- 
gro conductors and motormen. The 
company had canvassed its em- 
ployees and found that if it did, 
most of them would look for other 
jobs. 

My friend himself, certainly not 
a man to throw an extra stone at 
an outcast, had said he would leave 
if there were colored men hired in 
his department. Nobody minded 
having colored men in jobs that 
could be all colored. 

It was the mixture the white men 
resented. They felt that in some 
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jobs there’d be too much rubbing 
elbows in shelters, at the carbarns 
in close quarters. It just wouldn't 
work. After all, most of the em. 
ployees were Virginians or old 
Washingtonians. Old Washingtoni- 
ans of all Southerners were the 
most set in their ways. 

Anyway the tension seemed to be 
easing off now. Things had been 
pretty much touch and go at the 
time of the mass meeting in Gar- 
field Park. The town had been full 
of that sullen feeling of a storm 
brewing; there’d been the rumors, 
the little groups with their heads 
together, the hysterical individuals 
suddenly starting to whoop it up 
for a riot. The cops had been ready 
to quell an insurrection, but they had 
done nothing to keep one from 
starting. Somehow the good sense 
of the majority of people, colored 
and white, had staved the riot off. 

Since then my friend said that 
hardly a day passed without a col- 
ored man’s coming up to him at one 
of his street corners and trying to 
explain to him that the Negroes in 
Washington wanted no trouble with 
the whites. 

While we talked we had been 
walking eastward. At a corner on 
U Street we climbed on a street 
car. Sitting in the car my friend 
started talking about the Civil War. 

As the car ran east a change was 
coming over the street. It was los- 
ing the vague look of an uptown 
thoroughfare and becoming a main 
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stem. The color of the population 
was changing. 

At every stop white people got 
off the car and colored people got 
on. They were as well dressed as 
the whites and their way of speak- 
ing and their manners were about 
the same. The only change was in 
the color of the skin and in the 
physical type. The street was be- 
coming garish with signs; store- 
fronts were taking on the tinselly 
look of a central city neighborhood. 
Pavements were crowded. We were 
tiding through Main Street of a 
Negro city. 

A popeyed young Negro had 
been standing beside us. When he 
started to work his way past us to 
get off the jampacked car he nodded 
in our way and said in a ceremoni- 
ous tone, “Gentlemen, I’ve enjoyed 
listening to your conversation. I’m 
sorry I have to get off the car.” My 
friend threw a couple of remarks at 
him as he left on the subject of the 
war to see if he had anything spe- 
cial to say, but the car had already 
jolted to a stop so there was no 
time. 

“Doesn't sound like hard feeling, 
does it?” whispered my friend. “I 
think that was a rather nice little 
incident.” 

Hall’s was as I’d remembered it; 
the bar was there, and the garden 
fenced off from the street by a 
wooden paling, and the gaslit look 
of green trees against red brick. 

We sat there comfortable with 
beer and food among a sprinkling 


of people who looked as if they 
came from every State in the Union, 
an unsettled touristy-looking crowd, 
but we couldn’t stop talking about 
race. 

I got to telling of a talk I’d had 
with a colored lawyer a few days 
before, remembering the sense I'd 
got from him of the restriction of 
Negro life, the feeling they had of 
being hedged in within the walls 
of a ghetto. 

He'd said it was worse for them 
now than it had ever been because 
they were better off. This war was 
the first time there had been any- 
thing like equal wages for them. In 
most jobs they were making as 
much as whites for the same work. 
More jobs were open to them than 
ever before. But when they wanted 
to spend their money they felt the 
restrictions. ‘Embarrassment’ was 
the word the Negro lawyer had 
used. 

As I told about it I couldn’t help 
imagining myself in his shoes. Sup- 
pose the pair of us tonight were 
Negroes, we would have had a 
tough time picking a place to have 
a glass of beer in. If we were well- 
off Negroes and wanted something 
rather fancy we couldn't have found 
it at all. Suppose we wanted to in- 
vest our savings in a house. It 
would cost us a fourth more than it 
would cost a white man. If we 
wanted to go to a movie or a 
dance hall nothing was open to us 
but third-rate. 

“Embarrassment” was the word 
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the Negro lawyer kept using. “Our 
lives are subject to continual em- 
barrassment,” he'd said. 

At school they'd read the Con- 
stitution. The notions of equality 
before the law and universal suf- 
frage that they found there were 
tantalizing promises unfulfilled to 
them, while to white people they 
were phrases jaded by too much lip- 
service. It’s tough to have to tell 
these people: that’s true, but not 
quite yet. 

“What ate they going to do 
about it?” 


“One thing that surprised me 
was that this man said Roosevelt 
had lost the Negro vote.” 

“Where will it go?” 

“According to this man the Com. 
munists are the great influence. The 
Communists have the philosophy, 
the record, the propaganda skill, 
and the lack of scruple in using it 
needed to appeal to them.” 

“Well, where else can they lead 
the Negro vote but right back to 
Roosevelt ?” 

We neither of us could answer 
that one. 


Parliamentary P. rocedure 


AT AN ANNUAL Negro community meeting in 
Birmingham, some one seated in the back of the room 
called out in a loud voice: 

“Mr. President, I move that Ezekial Johnson is a low- 
down, dirty member of the black market.” 
Infuriated, Ezekial leaped to his feet. “Who makes 


that motion?” 


A giant Negro arose. 


from previous fights. 
“I 40." 


On his face were several scars 


“Then in that case I second the motion,” said Ezekial 


as he sat down. 


Liberty 
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{ Prejudice has no place in democracy 
and gets none in Rochester's factory 


pe Angels 


Condensed from Magazine Digest 


By Joel F. Webber 


HE grim specter of racial 

} and religious discrimination 
hangs over America’s war 
effort. 

The man-hours which have been 
lost as a result of it should be very 
pleasing to Doctor Paul Goebbels. 
Boycotts and threats of govern- 
mental crack-downs against offend- 
ers have brought some abatement 
of discriminatory practices, but not 
enough. Threats and counter- 
threats are not solutions for this 
ugly problem. Inter-racial good- 
will, founded upon intelligence and 
real democracy, can and will win 
the production line battle for us. 
It can be done and it has been 
done. 

Out on the West Coast there is 
a manufacturing firm, the Pacific 
Parachute Corporation, financed 
with Negro capital. It pays no 
heed to the color of its employees’ 


JOEL F. WEBBER is a grand-nephew 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” He has been 
contributor to leading newspapers and 
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skins, nor to their religious prefer- 
ences. It has a job to do, and is 
doing it without any fascist clap- 
trap about races. 

The financier is Eddie Anderson, 
known to millions of radio listen- 
ers as “Rochester,” the faithful 
valet to comedian Jack Benny. 

He owns a palatial mansion in 
the fashionable section of Holly- 
wood and a race horse, “Burnt 
Cork,” which he believes to be a 
real derby contender. His life, 
like that of heavyweight champ Joe 
Louis, has done much to earn pres- 
tige for his people. 

Rochester’s entrance into war 
production came in a most indirect 
manner—through his association 
with one Howard “Skippy” Smith. 

Skippy is an ex-parachute jumper 
and aviator. He is also a man of 
determination. Though he often 
went hungry, barnstorming in the 
sticks, he was not one to let color 
or lack of opportunity stand in 
his way. 

About three years ago he ar- 
rived in Southern California as free 
of money as Hitler is of scruples. 
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He wanted to learn flying, which 
had been his dream as a carpenter's 
helper back in the canebrakes of his 
native Alabama. Southern Califor- 
nia, incidentally, is the Mecca for 
all young flyers, drawing them like 
a lodestone. 

It takes a lot of money to learn 
flying, and when you haven't any 
you either abandon the idea or try 
to earn the money somehow—as 
Skippy Smith had to do. 

San Diego, the center of airplane 
manufacturing, provided Smith with 
odd jobs and enough money to 
carry out his heart’s desire. First, 
however, he had to run the vicious 
gamut of employers who have Hit- 
lerite notions about races. 

Odd jobs came and went. Skippy 
learned to fly, and, through that 
thrilling sport, found a new pas- 
sion—parachute jumping. 

Fate sometimes intervenes 
strangely in a man’s life. After 
making a name for himself in the 
ranks of colored flyers, Smith de- 
cided that he needed more money 
and took a job in the Standard 
Parachute Company. 

There he was again to meet his 
béte noire, race prejudice. Unlike 
many of the Negroes emigrating 
from Alabama, Skippy Smith was 
not illiterate. He was not a share- 
cropper. His father had been an 
instructor of mathematics at Tus- 
kegee Institute, one of the best 
Negro colleges in the South, and 
higher education was within Skip- 
py'’s reach had he desired it. 
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All of which meant nothing to 
some of his fellow employees. He 
was still a Negro. 

Many of his co-workers were 
Okies who had been forced to 
leave their drought-blistered home- 
steads when the “‘dusters’’ blew all 
of their topsoil into Kansas and 
Missouri. They brought with 
them their remaining possessions 
and all of their prejudices. 

However, when it came to meet- 
ing the ignorant and bigoted, Dale 
Carnegie could learn a thing or 
two from Skippy on how to win 
friends and influence people. 

For a time he disregarded the 
remarks and aloofness of his fel- 
low-employees. His job at the 
Standard, one of the West's lead- 
ing aviation supplies companies, 
solved his financial difficulties and 
at the same time provided him 
with the opportunity to show his 
stuff. He started in as a packer, 
that is, a worker who wraps para- 
chutes so they open properly. One 
mistake is all that any jumper or 
packer needs to make! 

Soon Smith was promoted to the 
job of “drop-tester.” In this work 
you strap a ‘chute on your back, 
get in a plane and, when the proper 
elevation is reached, merely step 
out. If the ‘chute opens, you file 
a detailed report. 

From the job of testing ‘chutes, 
Smith entered the production de- 
partment, a position that set him 
apart from his fellow-employees. 
It was here that he tasted the bit- 
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terest dregs of prejudice. To com- 
bat it he made a systematic canvass 
of the plant’s 300-odd employees, 
asking for their autographs. This 
gesture so flattered them that they 
began to soften towards him. 

He skimped and saved. His am- 
bition burned brighter than ever. 
He decided to become a parachute 
manufacturer himself! 

With the slim stake of $300 he 
struck out. A building was leased 
for $100. For equipment and in- 
cidentals he drew another check 
for the remaining $200. Then he 
secured the necessary priorities for 
machinery. His former employer 
granted him a contract for pilot 
‘chutes, the small ones that pre- 
cede the large parasols out of the 
pack. Beyond the fact that he still 
had no real working capital, things 
were beginning to look somewhat 
better. 

At this point Skippy heard about 
Dr. D. A. Hawkins, personal physi- 
cian to Rochester, and applied to 
him for help. 

Dr. Hawkins was enthusiastic 
over Skippy’s project because it 
included a plan for tearing down 
racial barriers by hiring both white 
and Negro employees. 

A short conference was called 
by the three men. Rochester liked 
the idea, too, and agreed to write 
a check for a sizeable sum. 

Partitions had to be built, ma- 
chinery moved and floors scrubbed. 
To keep down the overhead, Smith 
did these menial things himself. 
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Next came the problem of hiring. 
All the skilled workers were em- 
ployed at Standard, so he went to 
the National Youth Administration 
where girls had been given expe- 
rience with parachute silk. 

Miss Katharine Urhoff, director 
of the NYA project, had Mexican, 
Negro and white girls whom she 
had trained. Smith grabbed for 
them and, with a few skilled work- 
ers who had come with him from 
Standard, quickly turned the girls 
into top-notch producers. 

The race problem at Pacific Para- 
chute Company never even started. 
These girls had worked together 
in the NYA classes, and instead of 
race friction there is only competi- 
tion to see which group can turn 
out the most ‘chutes. 

Rochester, like Skippy, finds him- 
self a very busy man these days. 
There are radio and movie as- 
signments. There are plays for 
the Army camps, where he brings 
his gravel-throated show-stoppers to 
the men who are fighting for his 
ideals. Between assignments he 
finds time to sandwich a few con- 
ferences with Smith on production 
problems. When he is too busy 
Mrs. Anderson pinch-hits for him. 

Smith and Anderson have proved 
conclusively that races can work 
together without friction. The old 
brush-off of colored applicants no 
longer has a leg to stand on. 

Yet a few labor unions persist 
in retaining clauses in their con- 
stitutions that limit membership to 
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the white race. Such a policy is 
hardly consistent with one of our 
major war aims, namely, the com- 
plete abolition of racial persecu- 
tion throughout the world! 

Besides turning out endless 
streams of parachutes Smith and 
Anderson are recruiting a body of 
trained workers which other manu- 
facturers may need. When that 
time comes it will undoubtedly be 
a shock for them to discover that 
these new employees do not like 
the idea of segregation. They be- 
lieve that Jim Crow has no place 
in a war for democracy. 

It was a happy day not long ago 
when Rochester and Skippy Smith 
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formally opened the doors of their 
plant to official visitors. Rochester 
himself issued pay checks to Mex- 
ican, Negro and white workers who 
were making their machines hum 
with activity. 

Upon one of the walls was hung 
a copy of President Roosevelt's 
proclamation banning racial dis- 
crimination. Another famous doc- 
ument rightfully belongs there. It 
reads something like this: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal!” 

Rochester and Skippy Smith, 
America’s “Dark Angels,” are 
doing their damnedest to prove 
it! 


TO BRITAIN last month came a delegation of West 
African editors. The Negro newspapermen wanted to inter- 
view Hannen Swaffer, the London Herald columnist—who 
was away, vacationing at Blackpool, the seaside resort. . . . 
They went to the Herald, where the editor learned of their 
request. “Shall I tell the West African editors,” asked his 
secretary, “that Swaffer is at Blackpool?” ... ‘No. They 
might make an issue of it,” he replied. “Tell them he’s 


at Whitepool.” 


Leonard Lyons, New York Post 


IF I WERE YOUNG AGAIN 


{| Medical chief believes 
in old-fashioned birth control 


Many Make A Family? 


Written Expressly for Negro Digest 
By Lt. Col. M. O. Bousfield 


_fyF I HAD my life to start all 
Y over again, I would want 
the assurance of being born 

of the same parents. I'd 

want that because I think nothing 
is so important as being well-born. 

Educational background is im- 
portant. I'd want no less than I 
had and more would have helped 
me. I doubt that different or 
“better” schools could have done 
more for me, being as I am. Cer- 
tainly I could have got more out 
of every school to which I went, 
could I have concentrated better 
and studied longer and harder. I 
would still prefer white schools— 
certainly on the university level for 
myself. 

If I imposed my belief on all 
students I'd condemn them all to 
mixed schools in spite of the good 
work separate schools can do. That 
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there is a better chance for Negroes 
in the North is a flat statement 
which to me needs no expansion. 
It is all too easy to learn Southern 
attitudes in the North without the 
handicap of living them in the 
South. 

One can pretty well lump busi- 
ness, politics, and the labor move- 
ment in one. I had the grand ad- 
vantage of studying medicine at 
the University of Kansas and 
Northwestern. I would do that 
again. I was secretary of a labor 
organization of 10,000 members in 
1918 and for a few years there- 
after. I was president of a life 
insurance company for several 
years. I’ve played on the edges of 
political movements. In everyone 
of these fields, medicine, labor, 
business, and politics, the progress 
of the Negro in the past 30 years 
is too evident to need explanation. 
It will go ahead rapidly now. 

The greatest fear is that segrega- 
tion is an unavoidable situation in 
America. Instead of new organiza- 
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tions to fight this, I'd prefer 
strengthening existing ones. 

I've favored the National Urban 
League simply because it met my 
business and professional experi- 
ences better. We would be a queer 
people if we didn’t have a NAACP, 
churches and YM and YWCA's. 
I’ve been a member in all of these 
and got satisfaction out of each 
of them. 

But if I were young again I'd 
want to do some particular things 
for myself. I'd want the same 
good luck, which privately I hold 
to be fine judgment, in picking my 
wife. I'd not be without the pleas- 
ing daughter who has been such a 
satisfaction. 

Perhaps ‘one should marry earlier 
or have more children. I really do 
not know about that. It is an open 
question whether any people should 
feel themselves such a chosen group 
that they are required to propagate 
in large numbers because of any 
peculiar contribution they believe 
they must make to an already over- 
populated world. I believe in just 
plain old fashioned birth control, 
without any disguised nomencla- 
ture, concerning itself with child 
spacing. Too many people without 
a chance to develop, are a great 
harm in the world. That is worse 
than the failure to produce the all- 
to-frequent geniuses we lose by not 
having 10 children in every family. 
The hope that one in ten will have 
some sense misses too often. 

With my present experiences to 


guide me, if I were young again 
I would ask for continuing oppor- 
tunities to develop greater mental 
concentration. I would apply this 
added power toward the solution of 
any single problem with which I 
was confronted. I've a feeling that 
I’ve been concerned with too many 
things with which, for the moment, 
I couldn’t give complete, mature, 
and undivided attention. 

This ability to concentrate could 
have made a musician out of me 
with the start which my parents 
gave me several times. Possibly it 
would have permitted me to con- 
tinue and perfect drawing. I might 
have gone on to painting with oils. 
These things would have taken part 
of the time which instead I’ve given 
almost entirely to reading. I would 
have had a chance to better a self- 
development in music and art. 
These things would have given me 
training and greater personal satis- 
faction. 

This inner cultural development, 
always with the ability to concen- 
trate, would have made me more 
valuable in every job I’ve under- 
taken. It would have helped me 
do better in the purely routine busi- 
ness of making a living. It would 
result in my giving greater consid- 
eration and more kindness to my 
associates. It would make it easier 
to meet my obligations in helping 
to furnish leadership for colored 
people. That is the biggest respon- 
sibility of an American Negro. 


{| War Department one-man ‘Information 
Please’ always obliges, is seldom stumped 


A. sh Dogan 


Condensed from Liberty 


By Francis Chase, Jr. 


NE of the best sources of in- 
O formation about the Army 
is Charles Dogan, a forty- 
three-year-old son of a Ne- 
gro slave who entered the War 
Department as a messenger in 1918 
and today earns less than $2,000 a 
year in his job with the publication 
section of the U. S. Corps of Engi- 
neers. 

No matter in what quarter of the 
globe old-line Army officers serve, 
they have learned to depend upon 
Dogan’s phenomenal memory. It is 
axiomatic among officers in Wash- 
ington that the quickest way to get 
the answer to a question on Army 
procedure, past orders, or historical 
data is to “ask Dogan.” 

His mail is heavy. Recently a 
brigadier general wrote Dogan from 
Australia: “I understand that some- 
time in the past an expedition of 
either the U. S. Army or Navy went 
to the River Jordan and the Dead 
Sea. I should like very much to 
know more about this expedition.” 

Dogan sent him a complete ac- 
count of the expedition from Senate 


Executive Document 34, the 30th 
Congress, Second Session, dated 
February 26, 1849. 

A colonel now stationed on the 
West Coast wrote: “My family is 
now living in a leased home in 
Washington, but I should like to 
move them to California. Is there 
anything I can do about the lease?” 

The next westbound plane bore 
Dogan’s reply—a copy of an Army 
bulletin setting forth a District of 
Columbia Supreme Court decision 
invalidating leases of Army officers 
ordered away on Army duty. 

No matter how vague the query, 
no matter in what dusty and forgot- 
ten file the answer may repose in 
eight cases out of ten, by actual 
count, Dogan finds that answer and 
passes it along without delay. 

An old gentleman living in 
Vicksburg recently wrote to the 
Adjutant General's office asking the 
names of six Army officers he had 
met on a train between Richmond, 
Virginia, and Vicksburg, Missis- 
sippi, on a September day in 1898. 
The only clue he could give to 
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their identity was that they were 
en route to participate in some sort 
of centennial at the Vicksburg bat- 
tlefield and cemetery. 

Dogan located the Army orders 
assigning six officers to attend that 
ceremony, documented those orders 
with their travel orders (which 
placed them upon the very train the 
gentleman mentioned), and for- 
warded their names to the ques- 
tioner. 

Recently—and for pressing rea- 
sons—a lieutenant colonel of the 
Corps of Engineers, on duty in 
Australia, wanted technical infor- 
mation about the pontoon bridge 
General Hooker had thrown across 
the Rappahannock in the Civil 
War. Dogan located a diagram- 
matic sketch of the bridge and 
sent the photostatic copy on to the 
officer. 

There are two factors in Dogan’s 
success as a one-man information 
service for the Army. The first—a 
terrific memory—he takes no credit 
for. “The Dogans were always 
good rememberers,” he insists. 

The second factor is his habit of 
reading everything that passes 
through his hands and remember- 
ing what disposition has been made 
of it in War Department files. 

Born in Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, Dogan went to school for five 
years at the old Academy on South 
Liberty Street, which had been 
taken over by a church for the 
education of Negro children. His 
postgraduate work included several 


years as end man in a traveling 
minstrel show and more as a Pull- 
man porter. 

In 1913, he went to Alaska as 
personal servant to Colonel W. P. 
Richardson and Major J. Steese. 
Returning the following year, the 
officers got him a berth with the 
Panama Railroad Steamship Line. 
In 1918 he went to the War De- 
partment as a messenger to Gen- 
eral Abbott of the Corps of En- 
gineers. 

Here, Dogan explains, his real 
education began. “I got my educa- 
tion,” he'll tell you, “by reading 
War Department publications and 
by being associated with brilliant 
people.” 

There is no question but that he 
has been close to some of the most 
brilliant people in the War Depart- 
ment, among them General Somer- 
vell, chief of the Services of Sup- 
ply; Major General John C. H. 
Lee, chief of the S. O. S. of the 
American Expeditionary Forces in 
England and Africa; Colonel John 
P. Dinsmore, legal adviser to the 
Secretary of War; Major General 
Francis B. Wilby, commandant of 
the Military Academy at West 
Point. 

Mrs. Dogan’s one complaint is 
that her husband brings his job 
home with him. “All he talks 
about from the time he gets up to 
the time he goes to sleep,” she 
complains, ‘‘is the Army. It’s Gen- 
eral this and Colonel something- 
or-other all the time.” 


{ Minorities can cooperate 
for mutual benefit of all 


What Negroes Think Of jews 


Condensed from New Currents 


By A. Clayton Powell, Jr. 


HERE IS not now, nor has 
ever been any pro- 
nounced or widespread anti- 
Semitic feeling among Ne- 
groes. Racism has no place in their 
thinking. At no point in the his- 
tory of the Negro and Jew in 
America can there be found any 
evidence of anti-Semitism on the 
part of Negroes—slave or free. 
This is true in both rural and urban 
communities. 

There are more Negroes in the 
United States than there are Jews. 
The total number of Negroes ap- 
proximates 15,000,000, while there 
are only 4,770,647 Jews. Of the 
total number of Negroes about 
eight million live in the South, 
while only 229,049 Jews live in the 
same area. 

During the days of slavery the 
Negro had good cause to develop a 
genuine animosity against white 
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people collectively. The days of re- 
construction did little to assuage 
the deep and painful wounds of his 
chattel period; and the years since 
have repeatedly made real the fact 
that for the most part white mental- 
ity has not yet brought itself to the 
place where it can regard the Negro 
as its equal. 

Because this is true the pattern of 
social, economic, and political life 
in this country perpetuates the 
prejudices that created the Negro’s 
mind-set of distrust of the white 
brother. Yet the Negro does not 
dissect and particularize as to race 
or sect or creed. He hates those 
who offend him. 

Actually he is partial towards the 
Jew and has been through the years. 
All around him he could hear the 
voices that denied him his freedom 
in democracy utter the same oaths 
of discrimination against the Jew. 
Because Jews are white they fare 
better than he does, but Negroes 
are not deceived—they know the 
subtle hatred that so often lies in 
the breasts of non-Jew whites. 

This oneness of cause and suf- 
fering has unobtrusively but cer- 
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tainly made fertile the ground for 
Negro and Jewish sympathy and co- 
operation. 

Negro organizations have always 
included in their programs provi- 
sions for common interest in the 
problems of persecuted minorities. 
This is true of the Urban League, 
the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
and many fraternal orders. 

Negro and Jewish cooperation 
can be established to the mutual 
benefit of both and to the defeat of 
local fascist forces who would have 
it otherwise. 

No progressive program among 
Negroes will in the future omit this 
vital item and persecuted Jews 
throughout the world will find in 
the Negroes of America a friend in 
fact as well as in sentiment. 

In their zeal for profit and in 
what today’s world regards as keen 
business acumen, some Jewish mer- 
chants, landlords, and tradesmen 
transgress on the best ethics of 
Jewry and human co-dwelling. 
When this happens their unfortu- 
nate victims develop and harbor a 
justifiable animosity. At times it 
takes emotional turns and becomes 
demonstrated hate. In this instance 
the outraged Negro is not at fault 
for the fact although his methods 
are unwise. 

If Negro business men partici- 
pate in such malfeasance they, too, 
are to be condemned, as are any 
people of any social group. Yet 
these instances are so isolated as to 


only warrant mention—not empha- 
sis. Once the essential confidence 
is established between merchant or 
landlord and the people only the 
happiest relationships follow. 

The most wholesome factor at 
this time is not that a program has 
been launched to discourage anti- 
Semitism among Negroes, but that 
there has been no need for such a 
program. 

What is needed is a plan to bring 
both peoples closer together and we 
pledge ourselves to this end. 

Jews have been great benefactors 
to Negroes all over America. Julius 
Rosenwald is a name quick on the 
lips of every Negro child south of 
the Mason-Dixon line. When stu- 
dents wish graduate or special study, 
the Rosenwald Fund is more often 
thought of than any single agency 
dedicated to scholastic aid for de- 
serving pupils. Jewish rural philan- 
thropy has in no little measure ac- 
counted for the astounding decline 
in illiteracy among Negroes. For 
these positive demonstrations of 
charity and democratic living col- 
ored people are eternally grateful. 

No one can mention the Negro’s 
place in the world of music without 
paying deserved tribute to the Jew- 
ish agents and owners of bands and 
singers who have provided backing 
and secured employment for the 
great host of Negro musicians 
whose natural talent has created and 
monopolized popular music the 
world over. 


{ Satchel Paige picks a strange 
team as best he ever played on 


The Legend Of 


Condensed from Chicago Daily News 


‘6 ATCHEL” PAIGE swung 

S his long, loose-muscled 

legs down from the train- 

ing table in the White Sox 
clubhouse at Comiskey Park. 

He sat up and flexed the fingers 
of his big, calloused hands. Satchel 
was feeling good. The veteran of 
20 years of barnstorming baseball 
had just pitched and batted his 
Kansas City Monarchs to a victory. 

He crossed the locker-lined room 
with his ambling, loose-jointed 
stride. The tape around his hips 
was white against his black skin. 
He put the damp shower towel on 
the chair before he sat down to 
dress. 

“Who's the greatest ball players 
I've ever seen?’ Satchel picked up 
a pair of white silk sox and exam- 
ined them as though they could 
tell him. ‘What's my all-star team 
of all time?” Paige tugged the sox 
over the large, splay-toed feet that 
got him his nickname, “Satchel 
foot.” 

“Seen ’em all, played against ’em 
all,” Satchel spoke reminiscently. 
“Old Willie Foster, who was a half- 
brother of Rube and threw with his 


left hand; Smoky Joe Williams, 
who had a blister ball, and Lefty 
Medlock. That’s some of ‘em. 
Gehrig, Foxx, Gomez and all the 
other white boys who I played 
against or seen play. 

“Seen ‘em all, batted and pitched 
against all of *em. Want a all-star 
team?” Satchel wagged his sleek 
head and smiled that big smile 
again. Then he whooped. 


“Got it,” he declared. “I can 


tell you the best team I ever played 


on. And what a team. Man, they 
were so good baseball had to ban 
‘em from playing. Why, we never 
lost a ball game. 

“It was in Bismarck, N. D. There 
was a white man out there named 
Neil Churchill who liked baseball. 
He was an auto distributor. And he 
wanted a ball team for Bismarck. 
He was full of ambition for baseball 
for his town,” Satchel remembered 
very well. “He’s been mayor of 
Bismarck since and I guess some day 
he'll be governor of North Dakota. 
He gave me three autos. 

“In 1937 Churchill got a team 
together and that’s my team of all 
stars. Never was such a team.” 
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Satchel stood up to put on his trous- 
ers. “Why, we won 100 games and 
lost only one in our only season. 
Man, couldn’t beat that team. Hit 
and field and, boy, did we have the 
pitchers !”” 

Satchel cudgeled his brain to re- 
member. “We was a mixed team, 
colored and white. We won the 
first Wichita semipro tournament 
and then they barred us from play- 
ing. No mixed teams. Why, we 
was just too good that’s all. But 
nobody paid no attention to us 
when we went into that national 
tournament, but did we wallop 'em 
all.” 

Besides Paige himself, the pitch- 
ing staff of the Bismarck nine in- 
cluded “Double Duty” Radcliffe 
who both pitched and caught. Now 
Radcliffe is “Triple Duty” to Negro 
fans as he manages the Chicago 
American Giants. “Then we had 
Hilton Smith, Barney “Wild Horse” 
Norris. 

“For catcher we had Quincy 
Troop, another colored boy. He 
played in the outfield, too. And 
man, he could hit as far as you 
could look.” 

Satchel was puzzled over the 
white boys on the team.‘ They were 
good, real good. But they never 
made the big league. Like Beef 
Ringhofer who played first base for 
us. He'd go up to the minors, 
knock the fence down once or twice 
and then he’d be out. Awful big 
man ‘Beef,’ but he could hit. Dago 
Joe Desarado played third base, as 


November 


quick as a cat he was, with a real 
pair of hands. Harold Mossman 
was our second baseman and he 
was great. Red Haley was the only 
colored infielder we had, he played 
shortstop. 

“Besides Quincy, when he wasn't 
catching, the outfield had Moose 
Johnson as the big man. There was 
a hitter, ‘cept he liked his whisky. 
But when he was going to play 
they wouldn’t sell no whisky in 
town and then he’d bang that ball 
all around the park. There was 
some pretty boy who played for us 
in the outfield, can’t think of his 
name.” 

Satchel was almost dressed, but 
he was just beginning his eulogy of 
the Bismarck baseball behemoths. 
“When we'd go out to pitch, why 
we'd ask the boys for a run or two 
and promise to take ’em in to win 
from there. But they never just 
got us a couple of runs. They'd 
murder the other pitchers. Never 
got support like I got pitching for 
them. Finest fielding infield I ever 
worked with. 

“And were we good? Why, St. 
Paul, the American Association 
champs, challenged us to play ‘em. 
We beat ‘em 14 to 3 and I struck 
out 18 of ‘em. 

“Then the All-Star team that 
Earle Mack toured Japan with, we 
played them in Milwaukee. That's 
the team that had Jimmy Foxx and 
boys like that on it. Well, we beat 
‘em 14 to 0. 

Satchel slid his tie into his col- 
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lar. “Nobody could touch us. And 
boy did them Bismarck people like 
us. Built a park for us and say, the 
money bet on the games. Sure 
hated to lose. Those farmers that 
were our fans came to town with 
hats full of money to bet on us. 

“Well, we didn’t disappoint ‘em. 
The only game we lost was to 
Jamestown, 1 to 0. But we was too 
good. So they barred mixed teams.” 

Satchel was about dressed but he 
sat before his locker and he was 
puzzled. “That was the best team 
I ever saw, the best players I ever 
played with. But who ever heard 
of them? 

He looked for a reason and 
found it. “The majors aren’t fair 
trying fellows out. You know, a 
kid can come up from the country 
and hit .400 holding the bat wrong 
and stepping into the bucket on 
every pitch. So what do they do in 
the majors? Make him bat like 
he should and he ends up hitting 
.275. Then a boy from the minors 
who wins 20 or so games with a 
side-arm delivery comes up and 
some coach gets a hold of him and 
makes an overhand pitcher out of 
him and he can’t win nothing. 

“In the bush leagues, on the 
Bismarck team, we were all ball 
players and we played naturally. In 
the Negro leagues the boys are freer 
to play the easier way for them. 
That’s why we got more pitchers 
and less sore arms than in the 
major leagues.” 

There was something else Satchel 


just had to say about that Bismarck 
ball club. “Baseball is confidence,” 
he put on his coat with a shrug of 
his shoulders. “And when I’m 
pitching I know what I can do. 
Before the game, I can tell you 
exactly what I’m going to do. It’s 
confidence. But when I’m in a ball 
game I don’t trust nobody. I don’t 
trust nobody.” 

The tall, slim Paige stood up 
and stretched his long arms. “But 
you know, I can’t let this all go 
without saying that Dizzy Dean was 
the greatest ball player I ever 
knew. You can’t take it away from 
Dizzy. He threw the ball harder 
and faster than amy man ever 
pitched. Why, against Dizzy left- 


-handers looked like right-handers. 


And you know, I could take my cut 
at Bob Feller’s pitches, but I'd just 
try to meet Dizzy’s and then I'd be 
lucky if I even saw ‘em. 

“Everywhere we go nowadays, all 
the talk is still about Dizzy. He’s 
the greatest ball player ever lived. 
Why he could take eight guys and 
tour this country and outdraw any 
other team playing. 

“Bismarck was the finest team 
I ever played with and ‘Ol’ Diz,’ 
the greatest ball player I ever 
knew.” Satchel Paige walked out 
of the quiet dressing room, stoop- 
ing to go through the narrow pas- 
sageway leading to the exit ramps. 
A lanky, dark-skinned, gangling 
man whase loose-swinging right 
arm has “throwed some mighty 
fine baseball,” too. 
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MAN OF THE MONTH 


Condensed from Peoples Voice 


FTER the Navy identified the mysterious “Battle- 

ship X,” which shot down 32 Jap planes in an 

encounter in the Pacific as the South Dakota, 

Walter Davis, Jr., personal cook to the ship’s skip- 
per, Rear Admiral Thomas L, Gatch, told of his heroic part 
in the engagement during a broadcast on WCAU, Phila- 
delphia. 

Davis, who now is on rest duty at the Philadelphia Naval 
hospital, manned a 20-mm. machine gun to help rout three 
waves of attacking Jap dive bombers and torpedo planes 
during the engagement which took place last October 26. 

In the words of Admiral Gatch, Davis was “riddled 
through and through by the Jap strafers until he looked 
like one of his own kitchen colanders.” 

Given up for dead, Davis said on the broadcast: “Oh, 
I'll be all right. They say when you've been given up for 
dead and pull through, you're going to live a long time.” 

Shortly before Davis went on the air, WCAU received 
a phone call from Admiral Gatch in Washington. He 
asked that a recording of the broadcast be made so he could 
see how his cook “held up” on the air. 

Davis, who also is a veteran of Pearl Harbor, will receive 
the Purple Heart for his stellar role. A cook second class, 
he has been in the Navy four years and is a native of Bes- 
semer, Ala. 


Copyright, Peoples Voice 
(October 16, 1943) 


for world peace back in 1793 


{ Benjamin Banneker proposed plan 


Apostle Of Poace 


Condensed from Colored Harvest 


By Rev. Paul J. Lanigan 


T IS regrettable that color- 
Y conscious America has not 

done more to honor the 

memory of Benjamin Ban- 
neker, whose scientific accomplish- 
ments and learning were the basis 
of a close friendship for Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Banneker was the son of a free 
mother and a slave father. 

His grandmother was an English 
woman, one Mollie Welsh, who 
had been sent to this country as an 
indentured servant. At the ex- 
piration of her term of service, she 
was able to buy a portion of the 
farm on which she had worked. 

In 1692 she purchased two Afri- 
can slaves from a ship in Chesa- 
peake Bay near Annapolis. One 
of these slaves, named Banaky, 
subsequently Anglicized as Ban- 
neker, was the son of an African 
king and had been stolen by slave 
dealers on the coast of Africa. 
Banneker gained such favor in the 
eyes of his owner that she married 
him directly after releasing him 
from bondage. 


Four children were born of this 


marriage and one of them, Mary, 
married a native African. From 
this union was born a son whom 
they named Benjamin. 

The boy very early showed signs 
of precocity and his maternal 
grandmother took a keen interest 
in his intellectual development. His 
aptitude for mathematics quickly 
manifested itself. Scholars came 
long distances to challenge him 
with abstruse problems which he 
usually solved promptly and cor- 
rectly. Frequently, in answering 
questions put to him, he would 
accompany the answers with ques- 
tions of his own in rhyme. 

Banneker’s predeliction for 
mathematics led him to plan and 
complete at the age of thirty a 
clock that stands as “one of the 
wonders of his day.” This clock 
is reputed to be the first ever made 
in America. Since he had never 
seen a clock at the time, this work 
was purely his own invention. He 
made it entirely of wood, with no 
other tool than a pocket knife. It 
kept time perfectly for twenty 
years. 


Copyright, Colored Harvest 


(July, 1943) 
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From mathematics he ventured 
higher into the realms of astronomy 
and advanced so far with his stud- 
ies that he undertook the compila- 
tion of an Almanac. This work 
attracted to him a number of promi- 
nent men, among whom was Mr. 
James McHenry, of Baltimore, a 
member of John Adams’ cabinet. 
The publication of this Almanac 
by a colored man prompted Mc- 
Henry to declare: ‘This Negro is 
a fresh proof that the powers of 
the mind are disconnected with the 
color of the skin.” 

A copy of the Almanac was sent 
to Thomas Jefferson, who thought 
so highly of it that he formally 
transmitted it to the Academy of 
Science at Paris. 

Perhaps the most interesting item 
among Banneker’s varied contribu- 
tions to the intellectual and cultural 
development of America was his 
plan for international peace which 
he drafted in 1793. 

Banneker pointed out that while 
the Federal Constitution adopted in 
1787 made provisions for war, it 
suffered from the glaring defect of 
not doing at least as much to pro- 
mote and preserve perpetual peace. 
He recommended, therefore, the 
establishment of the office of Secre- 
tary of Peace in the President's 
cabinet. 


US 


According to Banneker’s plan, a 
free copy of the Bible would be 
furnished at public expense to 
every family in the United States, . 
His recommendation for total dis- 
armament would hardly be very 
popular today. Not only would 
he abolish a standing army, but 
would have laws made forbidding 
military shows and parades of 
every description, inasmuch as such 
martial demonstrations invest the 
horrors of war with a false glory. 

The personality of this Negro 
mathematician and idealist is as 
interesting as his unique contribu- 
tions to the world of science and 
politics in his day. He never mar- 
tied and lived alone, cooked his 
own meals, washed his own 
clothes; but those who knew him 
asserted that there was nothing of 
the misogynist or misanthrope 
about him. 

He was a brave-looking, pleasant 
man, with something noble in his 
appearance. He spent most of his 
time in his little study, engrossed 
in mathematical calculations or cor- 
responding with other mathemati- 
cians throughout the country. 

Like many mathematicians he: 
was a lover of music. 

His death in 1806 was as peace- 
ful as his seventy odd years of life 
had been simple and tranquil. 
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A condensation from the book 


By Edwin R. Embree 


A sweeping picture of the lot of the thirteen million brown 
Americans who face almost insurmountable barriers to a normal 
life in our democracy. How the caste system hurts the Negro and 
hits the nation as a whole is told by the president of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund in this new book. 


Copyright, 1943, by Viking Press, Inc., New York. (Price $2.75) 
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| Negro faces odds that hurt 


him and the nation as a whole 


By Edwin R. Embree 


HE ODDS are against him 
because he is a “nigger” ; and 
he is called a “nigger” in 
that tone of voice to make 
certain the odds are against him. 

“Negroes are dirty and full of 
disease,” says the health officer, and 
he seems to think that is a good 
reason for him not providing ade- 
quate health services to make them 
well and so protect the common 
public health. 

“They fill the courts and jails,” 
shouts the magistrate; “they have 
no sense of order or decency,” and 
he does not look for the answer in 
the fact that Negroes have to live 
in bad and congested areas, that 
their children are forced to grow 
up with the worst elements of so- 
ciety, that they have the fewest 
parks and playgrounds, that they 
are often carelessly arrested on triv- 
ial or false charges and often jailed 
on prejudice rather than on evi- 
dence. 


EDWIN R. EMBREE has been presi- 
dent of the Julius Rosenwald Fund for 
the past 15 years. Before that he was sec- 
retary and vice-president of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and in that position 
travelled all over the world observing 
racial relations in many countries. Some 
of the material in his current book ap- 
peared in his “Brown America,” pub- 
lished in 1931. 
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“They are ignorant and _back- 
ward,” protests the school superin- 
tendent; yet he spends four times 
as much on the education of each 
white pupil as he does on the col- 
ored and runs the white school 
eight months and the colored but 
four or five. 

There is no use pretending that 
Negroes are better than they are. 
Many are shiftless and undepend- 
able, just like persons in other 
groups. They are not much better 
than white people even in demo- 
cratic attitudes. Negroes have been 
quick to pick up current anti- 
Semitic phrases. And among them- 
selves they show the bitter jeal- 
ousy that is so marked in minority 
groups. Individuals who show 
ability and get their heads above 
the ruck are sniped at and ma- 
ligned. Anyone who works toward 
gradual progress rather than an 
immediate utopia is liable to be de- 
nounced as a reactionary or a traitor. 
Class feeling is keen. Negroes in 
high places are likely to be as 
scornful of their inferiors as any 
white people are. In many Negro 
communities color prejudice is 
strong; the light skins look down 
on their darker brethren and all 
join in scorn of the sooty blacks. 

While an increasing number are 


fine, educated, upright men and 
women, the Negro masses are still 
poor, ill-educated, subject to more 
than their share of disease and 
crime. No one who knows the 
black belts of the South or the 
dark slums of the North can deny 
the general low level of Negro 
conditions in America. 

The only questions are: Do we 
want to keep Negroes in that lowly 
place? Are we so eager to have 
them in the gutter that we want to 
stay in the gutter ourselves to hold 
them there? Are we going to al- 
low ancient prejudice and primitive 
taboos to keep back the growth of 
thirteen million people whose lives 
are bound up with the progress or 
backwardness of the whole nation? 


There is no rational explanation 
for anything so emotional and irra- 
tional as race prejudice or caste 
feeling. But there is no getting 
around the fact that it exists, with 
material and spiritual harm to all 
concerned. Various explanations 
are offered. 

In the first place, anything 
strange is feared or hated. A 
three-armed man or a bearded lady 
is stared at in a circus and perse- 
cuted outside. So an unusual pig- 
ment of the skin may cause a feel- 
ing of strangeness, which easily 
turns into dislike. 

There is also the tendency to hate 
a person or group whom we have 
injured. In the case of the African 
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we realize that with selfish cruelty 
we dragged him from his native 
continent and enslaved him to our 
demands and desire. As a race he 
is on our conscience and, by a prin- 
ciple of psychology known to every 
schoolboy, we turn our feeling of 
guilt because of him into active 
enmity against him. 

There are in most men feelings 
of hostility and aggression that 
come from frustration—the buffet- 
ings of individual desires and 
drives against the restrictions of or- 
ganized society. These hostilities 
seek a scapegoat. Sore within our- 
selves, we want to hurt somebody 
—anybody. And it is natural that 
we vent our spite on individuals 
and groups that cannot effectively 
fight back. 


Of course, underlying all is the 
great need of every man, however 
low and stupid, to feel that there 
is some group still lower than he. 
Thus only can the craving for a 
feeling of superiority be fed. In 
the case of the Negro, it is no- 
toriously the poor whites who are 
bitterest, who most loudly clam. - 
that he must be kept down at any 
cost, either to himself er to the 
community. In a democracy (the 
implications of which are ef course 
abhorrent to every man’s ego) it is 
a big satisfaction to have a group 
to whom—without denying the 
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general democratic principle—every 
other citizen can feel himself supe- 
rior. 


T IS HARD enough for any 

people, under the most favor- 

able conditions, to climb the 

rough road of modern civili- 
zation. This the American Negro 
has tried to do in a single century. 
He has had one great advantage— 
that of living with another racial 
group which is notably successful 
in its scientific and industrial 
achievements. But with this stim- 
ulating association have gone gross 
injuries: enslavement, discrimina- 
tion, disdain, the relegation to cer- 
tain limited places in the dominant 
civilization. 

Prejudice is shown in different 
ways by different classes. There is 
the bitterness of the competitive 
struggle by poor whites. Any 
group, desperate for survival, fears 
and hates its competitors and will 
resort to every meanness in order 
to climb upward upon the bowed 
backs of its rivals. 

When the slave power was 
broken, the poor whites reentered 
the fight for a place in the sun. To 
obtain bread and standing they took 
every possible advantage of the 
Negro, who had been the means by 
which they had been driven physi- 
cally into the hills and spiritually 
into the shadows. Fears were easily 
turned to hate. Bitterness was fur- 
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ther inflamed as the Negroes came 
into transient power during the Re- 
construction period. From that 
time forward the poor whites in 
the South, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, have used every means in 
their power to handicap and thwart 
the Negroes. 


But the poor whites by them- 
selves would not be able to “keep 
the Negro in his place.” They 
need and get the aid of all those 
who profit from segregation and 
race hate: the planters, whose econ- 
omy has always been based on 
slavery and who, in spite of emanci- 
pation, still clamp tight the chains 
of dependence through poverty, ig- 
norance, caste; the industrialists, 
northern and southern, who in their 
fight against labor use the old 
weapon of ‘‘divide and rule” to 
weaken unions; certain labor lead- 
ers who refuse the Negroes the 
jobs and wages won for labor dur- 
ing a long, bitter struggle; the 
capitalists, northern banker and lo- 
cal money leader, who, having built 
the southern credit system on dire 
need, attempt to stabilize this need 
by holding down the Negro and 
thus more easily keeping down 
millions of whites; the political 
demagogue who gets votes by toast- 
ing the self-love of the ignorant 
whites at his racial bonfires. Of 
such are the Vardamans, Tillmans, 
Heflias, Bleases, Rankins, Tal- 
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madges, and their campaigns of ra- 
cial abuse. 

The attitudes of the various 
classes, starting from different mo- 
tives, result in the same discrimina- 
tion. All demand segregation. 
While the law says that equal facili- 
ties must be furnished the two 
races, the Negro inevitably gets 
what is left over. The Jim Crow 
coaches are inadequate and often 
old. Living quarters are usually 
poor, recreation space is restricted. 
In parks, hotels, amusement houses, 
Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, and churches, Negroes are 
separated and from many they are 
excluded. All classes have opposed 
adequate tax funds for schools: 
gentlemen because they think edu- 
cation of inferiors is futile, mon- 
eyed interest because they think it 
pays to keep Negroes ignorant, poor 
and middle-class whites because 
they are unwilling to see public 
money go to Negroes until they are 
sure of proper schooling for their 
own children. All have conspired 
to keep Negroes from the polls. 
From various motives all classes of 
whites have built up customs and 
taboos that- have no sense save in 
“keeping the Negro in his place.” 

There is a great bother about 
names and titles. At this wind- 
mill, millions, white and colored, 
are tilting every day. While white 
people must be addressed in the 
most respectful manner, the old 
tule was that Negroes could never 
be called “Mister” or ““Missus” and 


that in general they should be 
spoken to only by their first names. 
That rule is no longer followed by 
enlightened Southerners. In fact, 
it is now so well known that the 
poorer classes are the worst offend- 
ers that it is becoming a mark of 
good breeding to be courteous to 
Negroes. But many still go to 
amusing lengths to avoid any marks 
of respect. Negroes are called 
“doctor,” “professor,” “captain” or 
“major’—anything to avoid the 
dreadful “mister.” 

Representative Hendricks of 
Florida, in supporting the attack of 
the Dies Committee on William 
Pickens, a Negro treasury employee, 
as recently as 1943 apologized to 
the House for his mistake in saying 
“Mr. Pickens.” 

“I didn’t know the man was 
black,” said Hendricks. “Any man 
from the South doesn’t call a col- 
ored man ‘Mr.’” 

Some years ago a witness who 
persisted, after a warning, in re- 
ferring to a Negro defendant as 
Mr. Scott was fined for contempt 
of court. 

A Negro who asked for a tin of 
Prince Albert tobacco was shown 
the picture of the white Prince 
Albert on the can and forced to 
call for ‘Mr. Prince Albert” before 
he could get the tobacco. 

Negroes sometimes go to similar 
extremes on the other side. For a 
colored concert in New Orleans the 
programs all had to be reprinted in 
order to place “Mister” or “Miss” 
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before each artist’s name, quite con- 
trary to artistic usage. 

Of course the races must never 
eat together. This rule sees strange 
compromises these days. A Negro 
farm agent in South Carolina was 
looking over a project with a group 
of local white farmers and educa- 
tors. Lunch time came. All the 
group went into the big farmhouse 
and ate together. A small separate 
table was set for the colored agent 
and drawn up just three inches 
from the table where the white men 
sat. The same service was given to 
all, and the conference went right 
on through the meal. The pro- 
prieties had been observed by the 
little “colored table” which just 
failed to touch the big board. 


DDS ARE reflected in dis- 
O« illiteracy, poverty, and 

crime. In all these, Negroes 

are far worse off than their 
white neighbors and are, therefore, 
a menace to health and good order 
and a drag on progress and pros- 
perity. 

Negroes have more disease than 
any civilized county needs to per- 
mit. And modern medical knowl- 
edge makes it clear that a commun- 
ity cannot maintain public health 
with one large group harboring 
contagious disease. For purely 
selfish reasons, it behooves the na- 
tion to give attention to Negro 
health. A blind following of an- 
cient prejudice and neglect means 
spread of disease and loss of efh- 
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ciency in the whole community. 
The masses of Negroes are ignor- 


ant. But there is no evidence that | 


this is because of lack of native in- 
telligence. It is caused rather by 
lack of instruction. Evidence of 
this is the accomplishments of col- 
ored boys and girls wherever they 
are given adequate schooling. 

The tie between ‘mental ability” 
and mental opportunity received 
rather surprising confirmation in 
the intelligence tests given to the 
millions of draft troops during the 
First World War. The so-called 
Alpha Test, as reported in the vol- 
ume, Study of American Intelli- 
gence, by C. C. Brigham, showed 
the Negro troops below the aver- 
age intellectual standing of the 
whites, and southern troops, as a 
whole, below those of the North. 
This was what everybody expected. 
But to the dismay of the Nordics 
it was found that the northern 
Negroes not only were above their 
breathren in the South but also in 
these Army tests excelled the aver- 
age of the southern whites. 

In labor and business the odds 
against the Negro are well known. 
The struggle to get an equal chance 
to make a living will probably be 
the hardest and longest. In fact 
the economic struggle is at the base 
of almost all the discriminations. 

Here again the injury to the 
Negro is to the community as well. 
The inefficient crop-sharing system 
that keeps the black farmer down 
holds twice as many of his white 
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fellow-tenants in the same poverty 
and debt. And prosperity will be 
slow to come to the South so long 
as millions of Negroes are so ill 
trained that they cannot perform 
efficient labor or so poor that they 
cannot buy goods. 

This discrimination, always waste- 
ful, has proved most costly during 
the war crisis. With vital war in- 
dustries hard pressed for workers, 
the available qualified Negroes 
have not been fully used. Nor is 
the Negro allowed to contribute all 
his might to the armed services. It 
would be ironic indeed if victory 
for democracy were long deferred 
because we were too undemocratic 
to let one-tenth of our population 
help fully either in production or in 
arms. 


creating greater opportuni- 

ties for Negroes, and these 

in turn are bringing new ten- 
sions. As Negroes are entering 
some areas formerly closed to them, 
this threat to the traditional pat- 
tern of white dominance is fright- 
ening many people to violent re- 
sistance. And Negroes are no 
longer the docile, obedient servants 
of song and story. One Negro 
clergyman exclaims: “I am afraid 
for my people. They have grown 
restless. They are not happy. They 
no longer laugh. There is a new 
feeling among them—something 
strange, perhaps terrible.” 
Certainly the Negro masses are 


Se SECOND World War is 


demanding their rights in new and 
raucous voices, through newspapers, 
petitions, picketing, parades, and 
mass meetings. Many southern 
Negroes, long humble and docile, 
are no longer eagerly saying, “Yas- 
suh, boss.”” They want to know 
why they should fight to preserve a 
democracy which denies them the 
opportunity to work and live—even 
to die—on the same basis as other 
Americans. 

What of the other side of the 
picture? What forces have been 
seeking solutions in the field of 
race relations? 

The troubles of American Ne- 
groes have at various times led to 
projects to ship the whole group to 
special colonies where they could 
live by themselves. Some saw in 
colonization a means of freeing 
Negroes from their handicaps; 
others looked on depertation as an 
easy way to get rid of them. The 
Negroes themselves were divided: 
a few have hailed colonization as a 
means of development free from 
the evils of prejudice; others insist 
on fighting for a free, full life right 
here in America and look on colo- 
nies as a cowardly flight. 


Thoughtful members of both 
races, North and South, are center- 
ing their plans on fuller democ- 
racy in America for the Negro—as 
for all groups. In addition to 
scores of organizations, both south- 
ern and national, made up of white 
citizens or of bi-racial groups, a 
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number of Negro agencies are at 
the front of the battle. 

In modern times the Negro press 
has become perhaps the most po- 
tent force in reflecting and arous- 
ing opinion and in exerting pres- 
sure. Over two hundred weeklies 
feed the special interests of Negroes 
and shape the thinking and sharpen 
the demands of the group as a 
whole. 

Great strides forward have been 
taken by the Negro in recent dec- 
ades because of the work of many 
agencies, because of the great ad- 
vance of the race in education and 
every phase of the modern civiliza- 
tion, and because of the new fer- 
ment of democratic ideas. Negroes 
are employed in industry in larger 
numbers and, in many cases, in 
skilled jobs to which they were 
formerly not admitted. They them- 
selves are becoming more realistic 
in their economic struggle, joining 
labor unions and sharecropper units 
to present a common front with 
workers generally, forming co- 
operatives for self-help both in 
marketing and in buying, gaining 
skill and an increasing foothold in 
mechanical industry. In most cases 
where they have begun to work 
with whites, relationships have been 
friendly. 

The federal government is taking 
active steps to remove slums and 
remedy the atrocious housing con- 
ditions that exist in the congested 
cities. By early 1943 the govern- 
ment had built 62,000 dwelling 
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units accommodating 212,000 Ne. 
gtoes. Forty-two thousand new 
units ate being built in defense 
areas. In the building of these 
units Negroes have already earned 
more than $33,000,000, and 1,000 
colored workers are now employed 
in their management and upkeep. 

Certain of the housing projects 
are open both to Negroes and 
whites, and over 24,000 Negroes 
are living in these in friendly re- 
lations with their white neighbors. 
In Elizabeth, New Jersey, 333 white 
families peaceably share the Pioneer 
Homes with 72 Negro families. In 
the John Hays Homes in Spring. 
field, Illinois, 20 per cent of the 
families are Negro. Negroes and 
whites live together in the Jane 
Addams and Frances Cabrini hous- 
ing projects in Chicago. 

Negro troops have better food, 
clothing, and sleeping quarters than 
they have had in any previous war. 
In the heart of the South, Negroes 
participate on a basis of full equal- 
ity with whites in the officers’ train- 
ing school, and no trouble has been 
reported. A Negro teacher in 
Cleveland has been instructing all- 
white classes for sixteen years. The 
University of Chicago has recently 
appointed a Negro as assistant pro- 
fessor in a regular teaching post, 
and several of the New York mu- 
nicipal colleges now have colored 
lecturers and instructors. 

Even in the South where tension 
is greatest, there are many hearten- 
ing signs. For the first time in the 
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history of that region, a Negro ad- 
dressed a patriotic assembly 99 per 
cent white when, in December, 
1942, John W. Rice, state Negro di- 
rector of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration in Texas, delivered the 
keynote speech before a group which 
included a cabinet member, a gov- 
ernor, a mayor, and other impor- 
tant personages in civilian and mili- 
tary life. A host of Southerners 
are devoting their careers to Negro 
schools and to interracial under- 
standing. Hundreds and thousands 
of southern white men and women 
are demanding fair play for the 
Negro. Health officers are giving 
attention to Negro disease unheard 
of twenty years ago. White phy- 
sicians work in Negro hospitals and 
help their colored colleagues at least 
as heartily in the South as in the 
North. City and county superin- 
tendents are not only building col- 
ored schools but are giving atten- 
tion to the education that goes on 
in them. 

College students are taking a new 
attitude toward Negroes, in which 
sense is supplanting emotion. A 
number of college classes invite 
colored speakers to address them, 
and questions and answers fly back 
and forth with the greatest candor. 
College audiences are appreciative 
of Negro singers and actors. The 
students of the University of Mis- 
sissippi brought out an issue of the 
campus paper devoted to thought- 
ful analysis of the social problems 
of that state, with several articles 
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demanding better treatment of 
Negroes. 

Many in the South are coming to 
see that the cost of prejudice and 
segregation is too great both in 
money and in waste of energy. 
They deplore the extra expense of 
having to keep up two school 
systems, dual libraries, separate 
parks ; in building two sets of wait- 
ing rooms and run separate pas- 
senger cars even on little traveled 
routes when the South has built up 
provincialism and bred intolerance 
to all other peoples, that spiritual 
and intellectual energy is wasted 
on race hate and diverted from con- 
structive causes. 

A glaring evil of the whole caste 
system is that any Negro, however 
intelligent, cultivated, or prosper- 
ous, is at the mercy of any white 
man, however mean or ignorant. 
Look at a few of the incidents that 
mark daily life in America. 

A Negro was making a study of 
schools for the Rosenwald Fund. 
He was a member of the graduate 
school of the University of Chicago 
and had the respect of the school 
people with whom he was working. 
He traveled in his own automobile 
and tried to avoid every occasion of 
clash or offense. One afternoon he 
went into a Mississippi express 
office to ship a bundle of reports. 
A clerk strolled up and_ said, 
“Well, what do you want, nigger?” 
He replied courteously, “I want to 
send this package.” Whereupon 
the clerk shouted, “Say ‘mister,’ 
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nigger, when you speak to a white 
man.” The question of insurance 
came up, and, since the papers were 
the original of an important sur- 
vey, the student said he wanted to 
insure them for three hundred 
dollars. ‘Aw, go on,” said the 
clerk, “nothin’ a nigger’s got’s 
worth more’n ten dollars,” and that 
was what they were insured for. 


NLIGHTENED selfishness 
and good sportsmanship call 
for a better deal for Negroes. 
They make up a tenth of the 
population. The nation can reach 
its proper place in health and edu- 


cation, in peace and prosperity only 
through satisfactory progress by all. 
It is unsporting for us to de- 
mand heavy odds in a struggle with 
any group of people unless we ad- 
mit that they are so superior that 
we cannot compete with them on 
equal terms. Except for a few poor 
whites, this great nation of a hun- 
dred and twenty million white peo- 
ple is surely no longer afraid of 
thirteen million Negroes. As a 
nation which prides itself on_ its 
sportsmanship can we, with any 
face, justify the terrible odds which 
we have allowed custom to build wu 
against these swarthy neighbors? 
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Walter White, Langston Hughes, Roi Ottley, Richard Wright, Charles S. 
Johnson, W. E. B. Dubois, and in addition, a tremendous array of the 
most brilliant white writers fighting against prejudice, Pearl Buck, Wen- 
dell Willkie, Eleanor Roosevelt, Thomas Sancton, Archibald MacLeish, 
Albert Halper, Eve Curie, Marquis W. Childs, John R. Tunis, Carey 
McWilliams, Rackham Holt, and a host of others. 

Taken all together, the many articles appearing in such a variety of 
magazines, the many books being published, the many authors so deeply 
concerned, the road ahead doesn’t look too gloomy. As NEGRO DIGEsT 
shows in its selections from all these sources, there is a wealth of genuine 
liberal thought in every part of the country that is working like a ferment 
throughout the nation. 

By bringing this material together in one convenient package monthly, 
Necro Dicest is performing a valuable service not only to Negro- 
Americans, but to all Americans. I sincerely hope that its influence will 
gtow. Everyone should subscribe, not only for himself, but especially for 
his white friends. Even the most liberal have something to learn of the 
complexity and magnitude of the race problem from constant reading of 
NEGRO DIGEsT. 


VITAL STATISTICS 


Georgia has the largest Negro population of any state in the 
nation with slightly more than a million. 

North Dakota has the lowest Negro population with only 201. 

The average age of the American —_ is 25.3 years. White 
average is 29 years. 

There are only 95 Negro men to every 100 Negro women in 
the country. 

Twenty-one American cities have a larger Negro population 
than white. 

Memphis, Tenn., has the largest proportion of Negroes among 
cities over 100,000 population. Four out of ten persons in Mem- 
phis are Negro. 


Happy Birt iday 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 
By S. I. Hayakawa 


Author of “Language In Action” 


Tr ARRIVAL in the mail the other morning of a notice front 


Necro Dicest suggesting that I cough up another $3 for a year gi 
subscription woke me up to the fact that the magazine has nowg 
completed a full year of monthly publication. 

I did as suggested—gladly—subscribing not only for myself, but alsomm 
for a friend of mine. NeGRo Dicest is an extremely useful magazinem 

I know of no other way of keeping in touch with so many varied aspects 
of Negro life, problems, achievements, and progress as I can through its 
pages. Articles about and of interest to Negroes appear in hundreds off 
different magazines, newspapers, and books. The editors of NEGROM 
DicEsT apparently comb through an incredible mountain of literature td 
find and digest articles each month that present important and a 
aspects to Negro life. 

Keeping in touch with so many periodicals and papers means, of course 
that the editors manage to cover an enormous variety of subject matter™ 
There have been during the first year articles on military life, insurancg 
business, Liberian politics, the entertainment trade, the press, Brazil} 
Duke Ellington, labor unions, athletics, boogie woogie, education, racé 
riots, Dr. Carver, the State department, Jewish Negroes, Lena Horne] 
and I don’t know how many other subjects. ' 

Its authors have included practically all the best living Negro write 
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